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CAPE LIBRARIES TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW! 


DouGLAS VARLEY 


ONE of the greatest handicaps to library progress 
in this country, and one of the readiest sources 
of misunderstanding, is the lack of any reliable 
information of a statistical or descriptive kind 
about any but the largest libraries. ‘Those of us 
who correct examination papers know too well 
the misconceptions on the part of both teachers 
and taught about library conditions in parts of the 
country other than their own. I want in this 
paper to try and remedy this state of affairs so far 
as two-thirds of the public libraries of the Union 
are concerned, and to give you as brief and clear 
an account as possible of the libraries in the Cape 
as they are to-day, and as we hope they will be 
to-morrow. As it is far too large a subject to deal 
with adequately in a short twenty-minute paper, 
and as this meeting is as much concerned with 
conclusions and opinions as with facts and figures, 
| have banished the basic data as far as possible 
to a separate group of memoranda, to which I 
shall be referring throughout the paper. 

Now in sizing up any library situation the first 
thing to do is to survey your library terrain. The 
next is to decide what you mean by adequate 
library service, and to inquire whether this stand- 
ard is being met. The third step is to discover 
how and why it falls short, and how, in given 
circumstances, it can best be remedied and im- 
proved. That is the method I am going to use 
to-day. 

Imagine for a moment that you are a stranger 
to this country coming for the first time to the 
problem of providing library service for the whole 
of the Cape Province. If you take a political map 
of South Africa you will notice at once that the 
Cape is not really a Province at all, but a country 
—a country with well-defined natural boundaries. 
The first thing that strikes you is its enormous 
size. It is in fact more than one and a half times 
bigger than the other three Provinces put together 


“A Paper read to the Fourth Triennial Conference 
of the S.A. Library Association at Johannesburg, 
26. January 1943. 


—bigger than England and France combined. 
Its most northerly town is on the same longitude 
as Pretoria, its most easterly point is only 100 
miles from Durban, and its largest town is more 
than 800 miles from its farthest boundary. 

But size in itself does not signify very much 
from the administrative point of view so long as 
the population and natural wealth are evenly 
distributed, and the means of transport are good. 
In the Cape, none of these conditions holds. In 
the first place the natural resources of the country 
vary greatly from one part to another. In the 
north-west you have some of the loneliest desert 
lands in the world ; in the south-west you have 
rich wheatlands ; in the east, your closely settled 
agricultural territories of the Transkei; and so 
on, with great diversity throughout the country. 
This is reflected not only in the taxable capacity, 
but in the habits and cast of mind of the people 
who live there. Over this wide area the population 
is very thinly spread. The total population of the 
Cape is only very slightly larger than that of the 
Transvaal, which is less than half its size, and the 
European population is actually smaller. For 
every square mile in the Cape there are two Euro- 
peans and nine non-Europeans, compared with 
seven Europeans and twenty-two non-Europeans 
in the Transvaal. These facts are important from 
the point of view of library organization, for low 
density and great distance mean increased costs 
of administration all round, and if you add to 
this the poor transport facilities of the Cape, with 
its strung-out railways and parallel system of 
roads, you already have a set of conditions very 
different from those in any other part of South 
Africa. 

But to understand the present library situation 
in the Cape it is not enough to look at physical 
and political maps; you must also look at its 
history. For the Cape has over a long period of 
time developed two characteristics peculiar to 
itself. In the first place it has grown into a Pro- 
vince of small towns and country villages, with 
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few large concentrations of population. In the 
Cape, for instance, there are only four towns with 
a population of more than 10,000 Europeans. In 
the Transvaal there are ten. This is important, 
for when we in the Cape talk about the distinction 
between urban and rural districts we do not 
mean what some of you mean in, say, the ‘Trans- 
vaal. We think of the four largest towns on one 
hand, and the rest of the country on the other. 
I say this is of great importance, because when 
you come to examine the basis of local support 
for a library system to cover the whole Province, 
you find that most of the municipalities are too 
small to support an independent economic urban 
service: the term Rural Library Service must 
therefore, for administrative purposes, cover them 
nearly all. 

Secondly, most of these towns and villages are 
still border towns and villages. By that I mean 
that they still look upon themselves to some ex- 
tent as outposts a long way from the administrative 
centre, and their libraries and their attitude to 
libraries are in many cases not dissimilar to those 
in the border lands of America in the last century. 
At the same time this geographical factor of dis- 
tance has given the Cape something no other 
Province yet has, and that is, long and tried exper- 
ience in local self-government. It is not generally 
known, for instance, that the first community in 
South Africa to set up a municipality under the 
Act of 1836 was Beaufort West, which has had 
its own library since 1859. You can see this tradi- 
tion of self-government working in our School 
Boards, which are stronger than in other Provinces, 
and in the Divisional Councils—useful adminstra- 
tive units that exist nowhere else in the Union, 
but which may possibly be introduced before long 
in the Transvaal. These, with the Municipalities, 
Village Management Boards, and Local Boards, 
provide a ready-made framework to support a 
Provincial library system. The fact that with 
this strong tradition of self-reliance each centre 
tends to look upon itself as a separate entity, and 
that the lay administration is often only partly 
informed, and from a professional point of view 
sometimes frankly inefficient, should not blind 
one to the fact that it exists and can be made the 
basis of something very much better. Itisa modern 
delusion that wisdom lives only in the large towns. 

I am stressing the social and geographical back- 
ground of the Cape because the framing of a 
national library policy depends very largely on 
the proper appreciation of the differences that 
exist in the various Provinces. Here you have 
a settled, scattered population, as diverse in its 


interests as the natural areas of the Province. 
You have this tradition of local government and 
lay administration. And there are two other 
points of difference: firstly, the historical fact 
that the border libraries of which I have spoken 
are in many cases outgrowths of English culture 
set down in areas that are predominantly Afri- 
kaans-speaking ; and secondly, that the Colour 
problem is complicated and again different in 
kind from that in other parts of the country. 
There are no fewer than two million non-indus- 
trialized Natives living largely in reserves, but 
flowing steadily into the towns for economic 
reasons ; and more than 680,000 Coloureds, at 
a more advanced stage of civilization, also non- 
industrialized, living both in town and country, 
and subject to no strict legal colour bar whatso- 
ever. I have dealt with this subject in a separate 
Appendix. 

So much, then, for the background. Now we 
have to examine the condition of the 173 libraries 
that have grown up, with official encouragement 
and very little control, over a period of 125 years. 
We have what is at least an approximately reliable 
picture in the Survey made in 1940 by the Cape 
Provincial Library Advisory Committee. This 
was based on a detailed questionnaire, on the 
personal knowledge of the various members of 
the Committee, and on evidence produced by the 
leading cultural bodies, and expressed through 
the Society for Book Distribution, which was 
founded very largely for that purpose. This 
Survey has not yet been published, but I propose 
to incorporate the more important of its findings 
in the remarks that follow. 

First of all, however, we must decide on some 
measuring-stick for library standards, and | 
propose applying a definition used, I think, by 
Mr. Kennedy not so long ago. “By public library 
service”, he said, ‘I mean an organized book-stock 
economically administered by qualified librarians 
in such a way that all who can be persuaded to 
read are reached, that the most suitable book is 
brought to the right reader, and that no obstazles 
such as subscriptions, deposits, or postal charges 
shall operate to deter potential readers.” 

The libraries that I am going to describe all 
receive financial aid from the Provincial Admi- 
nistration, and many of them from other public 
funds as well. I am leaving out the three univer- 
sity libraries ; the 2,000 school libraries, pioneers 
in the Union, which have been carefully surveyed 
and commented on by Dr. de Vos Malan in a 
paper printed in South African libraries! ; and 


1S8.A.L. 10: 19-22, 45-47, Jul, Oct. 1942, 
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the South African Public Library, which falls 
into a category of its own, receives no provincial 
grant, and serves only accidentally as a municipal 
library. 

These 173 libraries fall into several rough 
groups. First of all there are the 20 libraries in 
the predominantly urban areas of more than 10,000 
European inhabitants, that is to say, Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, and Kimberley. 
In each of these towns there is a comparatively 
large and long-established public library and at 
least one other quite independent library also 
receiving public funds. Cape Town has eleven 
of these independent libraries, whose only finan- 
cial interest in common is their provincial and 
municipal grant. ‘These four areas vary greatly 
from each other, and I am not going to mention 
them again, except in connexion with possible 
reorganization. The chief library in each town 
does work that is regional in scope, and each one 
will have to be treated and negotiated with indi- 
vidually. Each of them is large enough to support 
economically a free, rate-supported library system 
with branches. 

The libraries in the predominantly rural areas 
are even more variegated. You can split them up 
for convenience into those serving town and 
village populations of 3,000 to 10,000 Europeans, 
such as Oudtshoorn and Grahamstown; from 
500 to 3,000, such as Hopetown and Knysna ; 
and less than 500, such as Taungs and Citrusdal. 
There are altogether sixteen libraries in the 
Grahamstown group, ninety-one in the Knysna 
group, and no fewer than forty-six in the smallest 
places of all, most of them in the Transkei. 


But that is not the whole story. These are only 
town and village populations. They do not take 
into account the large areas around small concen- 
trations of population. If you want to find out 
how effective the present libraries are you must 
take as population units both the town or village 
area reached by the library and the magisterial 
area in which it is situated. 

[f you now take the measuring-stick and apply 
it, you will find that these libraries, as they are at 
present, fall short in almost every particular. In 
very few of them are the books properly organized; 
few of them have any systematic classification ; 
and half of them have either no catalogue at all, 
or else only a written list in an exercise book. 
There are only two fully qualified librarians in the 
public libraries of the Province—excluding the 
South African Public Library—and both of these 
are in the large urban areas. Not one of the libra- 
ries requires professional qualifications from its 


staff. Even in the larger libraries the average 
pay is only £117 per annum, and in the smaller 
libraries it is less pay than an honorarium. 

The percentage of readers reached is difficult 
to determine, but it is fair to say that the percent- 
age of registered borrowers for the whole Province 
is not above 3 per cent of the European population, 
and 1 per cent of the whole. The suitability of 
the books in these libraries depends in almost 
all the libraries not upon the reading tastes and 
interests of the people as a whole, but upon the 
preferences of the less than 3 per cent who are 
subscribers. One of the amended Molteno 
Regulations provides as a condition of the Pro- 
vincial grant that three-quarters shall be spent on 
books, and one-quarter of this on hooks of an 
educative and non-ephemeral nature. It is left 
to each library committee to define what is meant 
by the terms “educative” and “non-ephemeral’’, 
for all it has to do is to submit on its annual returns 
the number of fiction and non-fiction books bought; 
and the amount spent on non-fiction is almost 
invariably the minimum possible permitted. As 
a result, there is in manv libraries, with certain 
outstanding exceptions, very little hought that is 
of lasting value. As for the obstacles thet deter 
potential readers, every library except two (Hope- 
town and Moorreesburg) is a subscription library 
from which there is no free borrowing!, and the 
postal charges are so high that they discourage 
any kind of extension work at all. 

These libraries have a book-stock of just over 
a million books, of which 70 per cent are works of 
fiction, and 1 per cent in Afrikaans. The total 
circulation does not much exceed two millions per 
annum, of which 88 per cent is fiction—or in 
other words, the average annual turnover of stock 
is two, and the turnover of non-fiction is extremely 
low. Every year 44,000 new books are added to 
these libraries, read by the subscribing members, 
and thereafter either placed on the already 
crowded shelves as dead stock, or weeded out 
and sold for the benefit of library funds, or else 
sent to the troops. 

Fewer than half these libraries have any pro- 
visions at all for children’s reading. Fewer than 
half a dozen have separate children’s rooms, and 
in none of the libraries may children borrow books 
free of charge. Fewer than 20 per cent have any 
kind of special arrangement with the local schools. 

The total expenditure each year on these 173 
libraries is no less than £44,500, which works out 
at about 1s.2d. per head of the European popula- 
tion. This rate varies greatly from one part of 


1There are some free borrowers at Graaff Reinet. 
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the country to another. In the north-west, where 
the distances are great, it falls to 7d. a head; in 
the Eastern Province it is as high as 3s. a head. 
Of the total income, about a third comes from the 
Provincial Administration in small grants ; 12 per 
cent from 91 of the 135 municipalities, most of 
it from 5 of them; 1 per cent from the 95 Divi- 
sional Councils ; and 43 per cent from members, 
subscriptions. The rest comes from all sorts of 
miscellaneous sources. including in one instance 
a beetle party, and in another, from the sale of 
an old verandah. For 1s. 2d. a head, of course, you 
should be able to give some sort of service to 
every European in the Province: at present 97 
people out of every 100 do not use the libraries, 
and more than 90 per cent do not get any benefit 
at all from the public money spent on them. And 
there is practically no provision for the large non- 
European population. 

This is, on the whole, a very depressing picture 
—too depressing to be entirely true, because it 
leaves out a factor that cannot be forced into the 
strait jacket of statistics, and that is, the infinite 
diversity of these Cape libraries. The largest 
libraries are old foundations that are doing work 
as good as any in the country, and if they were 
freed from their enforced limitations they would 
do even better. We have in the Cape what is 
probably the best-run and most alive small 
library in the Union. Six or seven miles away there 
is one of the worst. Again, there is in the Cape 
one local authority, at Queenstown, that pays a 
far higher per capita subsidy to its library than 
any other in the Union— £800 a year for a popu- 
lation of less than 7,000. Its larger neighbour 
Grahamstown contributed for many years a paltry 
£15 per annum, and even now is giving only 
£25. To give you a better idea of these varying 
conditions, I have described in the Appendix 
half a dozen libraries of comparable size. 

But when all allowances have been made for 
the libraries that have better stocks and more 
experienced committee men and_ librarians-in- 
charge, the fact remains that many of these libra- 
ries are anachronistic by modern library standards, 
and that the present arrangement, which has 
grown up haphazard, is quite inequitable and 
uneconomic—in fact a misdirection, however un- 
intentional, of public money. These libraries 
are for the most part not providing library service. 
And that is hardly surprising, for even in the lar- 
ger towns every one of these 173 libraries is a 
completely separate unit independently run by 
a lay committee elected by the 3 per cent or less 
who are subscribers. And finally, none of the 


libraries except the two free ones is a public library 
at all in the ordinary sense of the term : the public, 
that is, the non-subscribers, may use the library 
only on sufferance, and are debarred from the 
subscribers’ reading room. 

It is easy to criticize these conditions. It is also 
easy to forget that the Molteno Regulations that 
have made them possible were the first acknowledge- 
ment since Somerset’s foundation of the South 
African Public |.ibrary on the proceeds of the 
wine-tax, that libraries are an affair of Govern- 
ment interest. It is also sometimes forgotten that 
the Cape gives £14,000 a year in support of 
library work by way of grants to libraries—far in 
advance of any other province, certainly of the 
Transvaal, which even now gives only £4,800) 
each year. These are encouraging factors, for 
the attitude of the Provincial Administrations is 
of the first importance when this haphazard 
mélée of libraries comes to be organized into a 
worthy rural library service. 

A word should also be said about the provisions 
of the Municipal Ordinance of the Cape, which 
permits each municipality to establish and run 
a public library and even join with another Coun- 
cil for the purpose, but not to spend on it more 
than the balance left from 24 per cent of the total 
revenue, after grants have been made to the 
schools, benevolent institutions, and the like, 
which come in the same category. A year or two 
ago each of these municipalities was asked by the 
Administration whether it was prepared to run 
a free library under the terms of the Ordinance. 
Not one was prepared to do so, and the replies 
that were received showed that scarcely any of 
them had the slightest conception of the meaning 
of modern library service. 

It will already have become obvious to you that 
the first step that had to be taken in the Cape 
to improve the position was to get the Library 
Advisory Committee appointed, and to convince 
the Administration that the present situation is 
not only bad from the library point of view, but 
hopelessly uneconomic from their point of view. 
The second step, which had to be taken simultan- 
eously, was to propagate the idea of library ser- 
vice throughout the Province and to seek the co- 
operation of the Divisional Councils and Munici- 
palities that will have to bear an increased part of 
the cost of any new system. It was also necessary 


to get the help of all those cultural societies, 
particularly influential in the Cape, which have 
their finger on the local pulse, and can also deliver 
a few telling blows to the heart if the occasion 
Finally it was, and is, necessary to 


justifies it. 
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obtain the goodwill of the committees and mem- 
bers of the existing libraries, however ineffective 
they are from a professional point of view, for 
they are the nucleus of the reading public of the 
future, and, moreover, many of them are willing 
to learn our ways. For this you must have a bilin- 
gual team—a unilingual organizer is no use in 
the Cape—and, if possible, enthusiastic laymen 
among them, who can talk to laymen in language 
they can understand. 

It would take too long to tell you how this task 
was tackled in the Cape. A small but growing body 
of librarians has had a hand in it, and history 
will perhaps do justice to the energetic work of 
men like Mr. Immelman, who was the first Secre- 
tary of the Society for Book Distribution, and 
Professor Andrew Murray, its Vice-Chairman, who 
has spared time from a busy university career 
to give us the most invaluable help. I have des- 
cribed the work of the Book Distribution Society 
and of our bulletin, Cape libraries, in the Appen- 
dixes. Those of you who have done this kind of 
work will know what it means to spend time and 
petrol on the up-hill and often discouraging work 
of addressing library committees. ‘Two of us have 
travelled to the Eastern Province to address con- 
gresses of important bodies, and there is much 
more to be done yet. 

But how is shape to be given to this motley 
collection of private bodies that depend for their 
existence on public funds, and yet serve only 3 
out of every 100 of the European population ? 
The main lines of reorganization within Provinces 
are set out in the Blue Book of 1937. But whereas 
in the Transvaal it will no doubt be necessary 
to make provision for new library service, borne 
very largely by the Province with £-for-£ help 
from the Union Government, it will be necessary 
in the Cape to concentrate on redistributing what 
we have, and allocating the proportions of cost 
not only to the Province, with Union Government 
help, but also to the Divisional Councils and 
Municipalities. A detailed scheme based on these 
main principles has been approved by the Exe- 
cutive Committee in the Cape, and is now being 
considered by the Government. You will not 
expect me to say more about it at the present 
juncture, except to indicate that it aims at pro- 
viding adequate, free, rate-supported service for 
every European in the Province by dividing the 
Cape into at least four library areas, each with a 
regional book-stock and staff, working through 
existing libraries and new service points, and 
ensuring that the maximum use shall be made 
of existing and regional book-stocks. It has been 


necessary for this purpose to exclude for the pre- 
sent the four large urban areas, which may or 
may not be used as regional centres, but which 
will in time have to evolve self-dependent systems 
of their own. ‘The factor that makes all these 
changes possible is, of course, the existing Pro- 
vincial grant, and the much-criticized Molteno 
Regulations may after all prove to be the salvation 
of the situation. When the rural scheme has been 
launched, the Committee will turn its attention 
to the situation in the four large towns, and then 
to non-European services. 

But this paper is concerned with the future as 
much as the present, and I want therefore, in 
conclusion, to say something of the changes 
that must come about in the world of librarians 
when this scheme is put in operation in the Cape. 

It is surprising that there has been so little 
discussion among responsible librarians, except 
for two articles in our journal, on the important 
question of Government assistance for the Pro- 
posed rural scheme. It is obvious that in request- 
ing Union Government help we are thinking of 
the problem as one of national importance. But 
how is that help to be applied ? There is a good 
deal to be said, im theory, to my mind, for Mr. 
Asher’s proposal to recast our present library 
resources entirely under a Central Government 
Department such as Education—one that could 
give time and purpose to the work we are trying 
to do. It could be done, im theory, as it was done in 
Czechoslovakia after the last war, by creating a 
Ministry of Culture, and building an integrated 
system of life-long education from the bottom 
upwards. 


But to do this you would have to make a 
clean sweep of the whole educational system 
including the existing libraries, and you would 
probably also be obliged to abolish the provincial 
system altogether. The dangers and the possibi- 
lities are equally great, and the subject is really 
outside the scope of this paper. But while this 
is all conjecture, we have solid ground to build 
on. Some years ago an important Government 
Commission on Provincial Financial Relations 
made the following statement :— 

“The Commission considers that the request 
of the Library Association for a general reversion 
of local libraries from the Provinces to the Union 
would be a retrograde step.” ‘They go on to say 
that responsibility for these libraries should rest 
on the Province and on local authorities, and fur- 
ther, that “if it is necessary to secure uniformity 
in this matter a Union Statute should be passed, 
after consultation with the Provincial Admini- 
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strations, allocating these responsibilities, and 
making provision for any financial considerations 
involved”, (Union of South Africa. Provincial 
finance commission report. U.G. 46/1934, par. 
245). 

In this important passage, which foreshadowed 
the Blue Book of 1937, the word “uniformity” 
is mentioned. But the only uniformity that is 
needed is uniformity of library standards, condi- 
tions of work, and general purpose. To that ex- 
tent a measure of central supervision is essential, 
but it must be supervision, and not control. These 
aspects of library policy—I mean, conditions of 
work and pay and standards of library service— 
are of common interest to each of the Provinces, 
with all their differing problems and conditions. 
In my own view, which is shared by others at 
the Cape, these matters should fall within the 
purview of a National Advisory Board similar 
to the Council for Educational and Social Research, 
resorting under the Union Department of Edu- 
cation. This Board, with representatives from all 
parts of the country, would be in a_ position 
to survey the library situation as part of the 
country’s educational programme, and to watch 
the expenditure of the Union grants from an 
extra-Provincial point of view. 

Within the Provinces themselves, the regional 
areas recommended in the 1937 Report must be 
bound together by a Provincial Board, with the 
Provincial Organizer acting as Secretary. This 
Board will be all-powerfui so far as the detailed 
working out and inspection of the various library 
services is concerned. In the Cape, it is not yet 
decided whether these will resort under the Pro- 
vincial Department of Education or not; there 
is much to be said for, and something against. 
But this is all that is necessary: the Provincial 
Board, with the fullest possible autonomy, and 
the Union Education Department’s linking Advi- 
sory Board. 

Within the Province, the greatest problem, and 
one that vitally concerns this Association, is the 
training of the staff necessary to operate the va- 
rious library schemes proposed. We shall set 
up minimum standards of service, including 
minimum standards of pay for all librarians. To 
develop the wide area of the Cape we shall need 
at least four Regional Librarians, fully qualified, 
bilingual, and cognizant with the particular pro- 
blems of the countryside. We need at least four 


professional assistants, also suitably qualified. 
Above all we need a Provincial Organizer who 
knows the Cape inside out, and is thoroughly 
bilingual and persona grata with both sections of 
the European population, besides being fully 
trained. 

Then we must evolve a system of frequent and 
mobile Vacation Schools, subsidized by the Pro- 
vince, and the men and women to find time to 
teach in them: otherwise we shall never encourage 
the 200 unqualified librarians to be worth 
their jobs. There will be in this Provincial system 
librarians of differing capacities, trained and paid 
in accordance with the size of the library job they 
have in hand. We shail not try and train two 
hundred Fellows: there will be stages of profes- 
sional competence with minimum salaries, and 
ambitious people will be able to move from one 
post to another needing higher qualifications. 

The training of all these librarians may prove 
outside the scope of the Association, and we may 
quite probably find all this educational work cen- 
tralized round the Cape Town Library School, 
whose Diploma will be recognized throughout 
the Province, and by the National Advisory Board. 

Lastly, there will be a shifting of balance inside 
the Association itself as the 150 members in the 
at present apathetic Cape become the 400 members 
of an awakened Province. Great adjustments 
in the structure of the Association will be necessary 
if it is to continue as a national body : much more 
delegation of power to the regional areas, and 
larger representation for the rural point of view. 
If these developments do not occur, it is possible 
and even probable that the Cape may split off 
and found its own Association, for it has the 
resources and will be strong enough to do so. 
For as I mentioned at the beginning of this paper, 
the Cape is really a country in itself, and in spite 
of a century’s bickering it is still to Cape Town 
that the Province looks for leadership. 

I have tried in this paper to sketch both the 
present and the future. Our objectives in the 
library field are common to all South Africa, but 
our methods of achieving them must in each case 
be our own. After all, the only true form of unity 
in human affairs is based upon diversity, and in 
our library world this is manifestly so. It is only 
through diversity of means, with unity of ends, 
that we shall manage to achieve our common 
purpose. 


Mimeographed copies of the Appendixes may be obtained from Mr. Varley. 
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READING-LIST ON CAPE LIBRARIES 


‘THIs is a selective list only. A fairly complete 
bibliography (excluding, however, material yet 
unindexed in the Cape periodical literature of 
the nineteenth century) will be found in the 
Report of the Interdepartmental Committec 
on the Libraries of the Union of South Africa, 
1937, p. 26-35. Current material should be 
sought in the Index to South African periodicals 
and in the reviews printed in South African libra- 
ries. Current information will also be found in 
the Bulletin Cape libraries /Kaaplandse boekerye, 
obtainable free of charge from the Editor, South 
African Public Library, Cape ‘Town. 


S.A.L.—South African libraries 


GENERAL 


Asher, S. B. S.A. public libraries. (S.4.L. 9, 
1942). 

Advocates the abolition of all semi-public libraries 
as at present organized, and their replacement by 
book-stocks of technical and vocational literature, 
State-supported and regionally operated. 

Christie, C. (Discussion on) Provincial Administra- 
tions and their responsibilities towards public libra- 
ries. (S.A.L. 4: 108-10, 1937). 

Suggests as reasons for indifference (i) subscription 
system, (ii) absorption in primary and_ secondary 
education, (iii) indifference of academic opinion. 

Dyer, B.L. The public library systems of Great 
Britain, America and South Africa. (S.A.A.A.S. 
Report, 1903, p. 415-28. Also printed separately, 
Kimberley, 1903. 53p.). 

One of the best accounts we have of the growth of 
libraries in S. Africa. 

Ferguson, M.J. Memorandum. Libraries in the 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia and Kenya Colony. 
New York, Carnegie Corporation, 1929. 34p. 

Advocates the establishment of a central library 
with secondary depots. Mr. Ferguson was State 
Librarian of California at this time. 

Immelman, R. F., and Murray, I. M., Volksboekerve. 
Kaapstad, 1939. 35p. 

So far the only account in Afrikaans of the general 
position in South Africa and especially in the Cape : 
advocates regional development under aegis of Union 
Education Department. 


Murray, I. M. The concept of regionalism and State 
assistance in relation to library service. (S.4.L. 7: 
68-76, 1939). 

An important contribution. Advocates regional 
development under the aegis of Education Depart- 
ments, with Union Education Department as the 
supervisory body. 

Pitt, S. A. Memorandum. Libraries in the Union of 
S. Africa, Rhodesia and Kenya Colony. New York, 
Carnegie Corporation, 1929. 45p. 

A briefer survey than Mr. Ferguson’s : recommends 
adoption of regionalization, developed as part of 
national policy. 
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South African Library Conference, Bloemfontein, 
1928. Proceedings of the S.A. Library Conference, 
held at Bloemfontein. Nov. 15.-17, 1928. Publ. by 
Exec. Committee, 1929. i9p. 

‘The Report contains recommendations of an ambi- 
tious and far-reaching nature. The question of cen- 
tralization was left undecided. 


Union of South Africa. Interdepartmental Committes 
on the Libraries of the Union of South Africa. Report. 
Cape ‘Town, 1937. 64p. 

Contains brief history of Cape libraries, recommends 
development of rural libraries on a Provincial 
basis with the over-all supervision of a National 
Library Board. 

— Provincial Finance Commission 
1934). 

Paragraphs 242-45 relate to Libraries. ‘he Com- 
mission considers that the request of the Library 
Association for a general reversion of local libraries 
from the Provinces to the Union would be a retro- 
grade step.”’ 


Report (U.G. 46— 


CAPE PENINSULA 


Murray, I. M. ‘The scope and functions of the public 
library in modern democratic communities with 
particular reference to the position at Cape ‘Town. 
Cape Town, 1937, 51p. 

A vigorous plea (written as a Carnegie Visitors’ 
Grant Report) for the separation of national and local 
functions of the South African Public Library, and 
the setting up of a free, rate-supported lending library 
service for the whole Peninsula. 

Varley, D. H. Aspects of library co-operation. (S.A4.L. 
8: 109-15, 139-44, 1940). 

A detailed account of the complicated problems 
of the Cape Peninsula, with recommended solutions. 


HISTORY 

Laurence, Sir P. M. Public libraries in South Africa. 
(Library 9: 1-16, 1897 ; reprinted in his Collectanea, 
p. 256-70, 1899). 

Well worth reading for the liberal and progressive 
view it represented at the time. 

See also: the list in the Blue Book of 1937, p. 28-30, 
especially Dyer’s account. There is much scattered 
material on individual libraries. See their Reports, 
where printed, and notes in S.A.L. 


LEGISLATION 


Freer, P., and others. Summary of S. African library 
legislation. Jn Interdepartmental Committee’s Report, 
1937, p. 36-39. 

Stirling, M. M. Library legislation in S. Africa. (S.A.L. 
3: 49-55, 1935). 

Recommends a library law for the whole Union. 


NON-EUROPEAN LIBRARIES 


Johnson, K. C. Non-European libraries in S. Africa. 
Johannesburg (mimeographed), 1941. 63p. 
The most complete monograph yet published. 
McCall, J. P. The Howard Pim Library of the S.A. 
Native College, Fort Hare. (S.A.L. 5 : 75-80, 1937). 
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Non-European Library Service in the Eastern Pro- 
vince. (S.A.L. 5 : 71-73, 1937). 

Interim Report on library services chiefly for 
Natives, submitted to Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

Overbeek, M. The library of the Liberman Institute, 
Cape Town. (S.A.L. 5: 81-82, 1937), 

‘This Library has since been re-organized by the 
Cape Libraries Extension Association. 

Varley, D. H. Libraries and the coloured people in 
Cape Town. (S.A.L. 9: 128, 1942). 

Describes founding of Cape Libraries Extension 
Association. 

Warley, M. A., and Holdsworth, H. Some obser- 
vations on libraries and coloured people in the Cape 
Town Municipality. (S.A.L. 9: 41-44, 1941). 


RURAL LIBRARIES 


Murray, I. M. The concept of regionalism and State 
assistance in relation to library service. (S.A.L. 7: 
68-76, 1939). 

Refers particularly to the Cape and advocates re- 
gional development under Education Departments. 
Society for Book Distribution, Cape Town. Annual 

Reports, 1939— 

See also: S.A.L. 7 : 128-30, 1939 and 8 : 120-22, 1940, 

for progress reports. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Malan, W. de Vos. School libraries in the Cape Pro- 
vince. (S.A.L. 10 : 19-22, 45-47, 1942). 
Useful survey by Vice-Chairman of the Cape Pro- 
vincial Library Advisory Committee. 


Theron, I. Werk van die A.C.V.V. in verband met 
skoolboekerve. (S.A.L. 4: 173-75, 1937). 


Varley,D.H. The public library and the school. 
(Cape libraries, 1/2 : 2-3, July 1942). 


TRAINING OF LIBRARIANS 


Holdsworth, H., and Butler, F. University of Cape 
Town Vacation School for teachers. (S.A.L. 9 
140-41, 143, 1942). 

Describes the first school, held in December 1941. 

Immelman, R. F., and Varley, D. H., eds. The Schoo! 
library: a handbook for teacher-librarians. Cape 
Town, 1942. 116p. 

The first full-scale textbook on librarianship to 
be published in S. Africa : based on course given 
at Teacher’ Vacation School, 1941. Contains a list 
of the most useful reference books for school libraries 
and a detailed syllabus on teaching the use of them. 


Immelman, R. F. University of Cape Town scheme 
of education for librarianship. (S.A.L. 8 : 151-56, 
1941). 

Justifies the formation of the first full-time teaching 
course in S. Africa. 

Marais, G. V. Training teachers for library work 
(S.A.L., 8: 159-60, 1941). 

Account of the courses given at Stellenbosch 
University. 

University of Cape Town. Course in library train- 
ing. Library work as a vocation (and Syllabus) 1942 
6 Il. 

Note: The Annual Reports of the Cape Branch for its 
first and second years have been printed in S.A.L. 
7:78, 1939 and 8: 120, 1940. The third report was 
not printed. 


NUUSBERIGTE 


Afrikaanse Leen-Biblioteek. Verlede Saterdag is die 
eerste Afrikaanse Leen-Biblioteek in die gebou van 
Spoorbondkas, Johannesburg, geopen. Die biblioteek 
behoort aan die Jeugbond en beskik reeds oor ruim 
800 boekdele in twaalf verskillende afdelings geklassi- 
fiseer. Onder hierdie boeke is daar nie slegs ont- 
spannings-lektuur nie, maar ook naslaanwerke. 

Die stigting van’n suiwer Afrikaanse leen-biblio- 
teek verdien om twee redes aandag : 

Ten eerste verteenwoordig dit die merkwaardige 
groei en bereikinge van Afrikaans as skryftaal gedu- 
rende die afgelope veertig jaar... . 

Ten tweede beklemtoon die stigting van hierdie 
biblioteek verskeie ernstige leemtes in die bestaande 
openbare biblioteek van die land... . In die groter 
biblioteek is die Afrikaanse vakliteratuur buitendien 
as gevolg van klassifikasiemetodes so versteek tussen 
Engelse werke dat slegs iemand wat vertroud is met 
die biblioteek se organisasie weet waar om hulle te 
vind. Die onervare leser weet m.a.w. nie wat daar is 
nie en kry ook nie die geleentheid om hierdie boeke 
te hanteer of as ’n groep bymekaar te sien nie. . . . 
Ons is nie bevoeg om bibliotekarisse hul klassifikasie- 
werk te leer nie, maar ons meen tog dat veel meer 
gedoen kan word deur uitstalling e.d.m. om Afri- 
kaanssprekende lesers in nouer aanraking met nie- 


fiktiewe Afrikaanse publikasies te bring. (Trek 7: 
17 (3), 12. Feb. 1943). 

Bloemfontein. Public Library. From the Annual report: 
Circulation: 112,171, increase 23,150. Membership: 
3,267, no change. 

The Town Council has reaffirmed its intention 
of ultimately taking over the Library and making 
it free, and has again increased its grant-in-aid as a 
practical contribution to this end (from £1,400 to 
£1,650). 

The Provincial Administration has made a special 
grant of £300 for the purchase of books. Of this, 
£200 is being spent on books for the general library, 
£100 on English and £100 on Afrikaans books, and 
the rest is being equally divided between English and 
Afrikaans books for the Children’s Library. 


A Publicity Sub-committee has been formed in 
order to obtain more members for the Library. 


The Library was the fortunate recipient of 456 
books (100 for the General Library, 64 for the Drama 
Library, and 292 for the Children’s Library). The 
gift was part of a programme for sending books 
abroad, made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. ... Five South African libraries received 
the gift. 
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THE ADOLESCENT 


IN THE LIBRARY! 


GLADYS OPPENHEIM 


‘THF subject of this paper is a plea for the develop- 
ment of a type of service that does not yet exist 
in any of our African South libraries, viz., a spe- 
cialized service for the adolescent. 

In the United States it was only after the adult 
and juvenile departments of the public libraries 
were very highly developed that the first few 
Departments for Young People were established, 
and to-day they are developing and spreading 
rapidly. In South Africa most of us have a long 
way to go before we can claim to be providing 
services that are at all adequate for adults and 
children, but it would be to the ultimate benefit 
of our libraries if we could commence immediately 
to serve the adolescent too, so that the three 
aspects of library service could progress hand 
in hand, and in this way we would be catering 
for every type of reader. 

In this, as in every other type of library work, 
we can never provide adequate service unless 
our libraries are free. But there is no reason why 
some service for young people cannot be provided 
even in those libraries which are still hampered 
by the subscription system, provided the young 
person who is not yet earning a living-wage is 
given some concessions. 

For example, the Bloemfontein Public Library 
permits young people, till the age of 21, to take 
one book at a time from the adult library at ld. a 
book. ‘The young people of the town have made 
use of this service in large numbers, and yet we 
found that, even when intelligent and interesting 
readers were sent to the general library from the 
Children’s Library, most of the girls read Ruby 
M. Ayres and the boys “‘Wild Wests’, which made 
us realize how very much the adolescent requires 
a specialized library service. 

In the United States statistics have revealed 
that although the percentage of children registered 
as borrowers in a town is often as high as 80 per 
cent, the percentage of adults is rarely more than 
35 per cent. It is during the “in-between” age 
that readers are lost to libraries, at the age when 
many new and exciting experiences are being 
offered them, when they are no longer being sent 
to the library by their teachers, and when going 
to the library means plunging from the friendly, 


'Paper read to the Fourth ‘Triennial Conference, 
of the S.A. Library Association at Johannesburg, 
26. Jan. 1943. 


informal atmosphere of the children’s depart- 
ment into the strange, difficult, and unfamiliar 
atmosphere of the adult library. 

To many members of the children’s library, 
half the joy of reading is to be able to have a few 
words about the books when returning them, 
another reason why transition from the guided 
pleasures of the children’s library to the difficult, 
unexplored intricacies of the vast expanse of the 
adult library is too difficult for the average young 
reader without special assistance. It is not sur- 
prising that many fall by the wayside and read 
less in the years when they need the stimulus and 
solace and inspiration of books the most. Indeed, 
American statistics have revealed that the percent- 
age of adolescents using the public libraries 
(which there, of course, are all free) is smaller 
than that of any other group. 

For a generation now it has been said that adult 
libraries are educating the adult readers of the 
future-—yet everywhere the numbers of adult 
readers have remained disappointingly small. 
The chief reason for this is that most libraries 
make no attempt to attract or serve their readers 
when they are at the “in-between’’ stage. 

Some libraries have tried to solve, or rather to 
shelve, the problem, by placing more adult books 
in the children’s department. But the result of 
this practice is to harm the children’s depart- 
ment without really helping the adolescent. Child- 
ren are very easily discouraged by books that are 
too difficult for them. Children who often take 
home books they cannot read soon stop coming 
to the library—and no children’s librarian is ever 
in that fortunate position of having enough time 
to make sure that the right book goes to the right 
reader! 

Furthermore, the more advanced type of books 
that could be placed in a children’s library are 
books by authors such as Buchan, Orezy, and 
so on. But usually a child whose reading is ad- 
vanced has reached the stage of being rather bored 
by adventure stories, and wants a problem to 
chew on. For example, we found that our ado- 
lescent girls thoroughly enjoyed Frenchman's 
Creek by D. Du Maurier and also Alas, poor lady! 
by R. Ferguson. ‘The latter, though not at all 
“sexy”, deals with the problem of the relationship 
between the sexes—with the old-fashioned belief, 
that still exists in so many families, that the sons 
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should have all the educational and financial 
opportunities and that the daughters should have 
none. 

These two random examples show how much 
young people need help when they first graduate 
to the general library. Neither of these two books 
would probably be discovered by any young reader 
for herself. 

And yet it is guidance that young people so 
very much resent! Children ask for help in select- 
ing their books, and adults are always pathetically 
grateful for any recommendations. But not so 
the adolescents—they will never ask for help, or 
even admit they need it, but when it is not bla- 
tant and is given with due tact and understanding, 
they will appreciate it enormously. 

In making a plea for specialized service for the 
adolescent, I must make it quite clear that that 
does not mean “‘spoon-feeding” them. It must 
always be remembered that the adolescent depart- 
ment is but a stepping-stone to the general library, 
and the sooner the young reader can be taught to 
use the general library, the better. And it should 
not take long to teach a young reader how to find 
a book for himself in the largest collection. Young 
children can be taught this quite easily. We had 
a child of ten in our Children’s Library who took 
books but never read them, as they were always 
too difficult. She was taught how, when selecting 
a book, to judge its standard of difficulty by look- 
ing at the pictures and by reading little bits, and 
how to find out something about the contents 
from the chapter headings and index, and now 
she is quite able to select her own books. 


America took the lead in tackling all youth 
problems—and no wonder: in 1937 there were 
over 4 million unemployed between the ages of 
16 and 25. We cannot but wonder if a small part 
of a similar problem does not lie in wait for us in 
the post-war years.... 

Some years ago the American Council on Edu- 
cation created an American Youth Commission, 
whose findings laid great stress on the work that 
libraries could and did, accomplish. In a 
report which they published in 1937, they stated 
that the majority of young people interviewed 
expressed the opinion that, after employment, 
recreation is their most pressing need. The Com- 
mission found that reading ranked first among 
youths as a leisure-time activity. ‘The Commission 
stated that guidance was badly needed to 
improve the quality of the reading of the young 
people. It felt this was very important because 
in the past the principal motive for education had 
been economic and vocational but that in the 


future it must be for the enrichment of life and 
the equipment of the individual for intelligent and 
effective participation in society. The individual 
must be taught to find satisfaction in science, 
philosophy, literature, fine arts, indeed in all 
that Dewey’s ten classes represent. 

In 1941, the American Youth Commission 
published a report called Time on their hands, in 
which it stresses the need for library services for 
youth, both for recreation and for providing skilled 
guidance in the use of library material that is 
available. 

As long ago as 1932, the A.L.A. formed a Board 
on Library Service to Children and Young People, 
which has resulted in much closer co-operation 
between libraries, schools, and other social agen- 
cies concerned with youth. The Board has organ- 
ized many conferences which have helped libra- 
rians and other workers with young people to 
obtain a fuller understanding of boys and girls 
and the inter-relations of the various institutions 
which affect them. 


Librarians were not forgotten either in 1940, when 
a conference was held at the White House, in 
Washington, on Children in Democracy, and | 
believe that far-reaching library recommendations 
were included in the general report of the confer- 
ence. 

At about the same time, Congress passed a Bill 
to establish a Youth Reference Service in the 
Library of Congress. ‘The service would ‘“‘fur- 
nish bibliographical, research, and _ reference 
assistance to interested persons and organizations 
with respect to the needs, problems, interests, 
activities and attitudes of young people in Ame- 
rica’’. 

The importance of a library service to the ado- 
lescent cannot be over-emphasized. At school 
children are more or less told what and how to 
think, their ideas flow along furrows that have 
been carefully prepared for them. The adolescent 
must now start tninking for himself, and the extent 
to which he can accomplish this successfully will 
largely depend on the books he reads. Books 
are certainly not all that make for thinking in 
the world—but they will put the young reader 
in touch with the great ideas of the past, and 
with the larger aspects of contemporary times. 
Individual thinking must combine individual ideas 
with those of people and movements that exist 
only in books. 


1 would like to describe briefly some special 
Departments for Young People that exist in a 
few of the larger American libraries. 
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Cleveland 

The Stevenson Room for young people in the 
Cleveland Public Library was the first depart- 
ment of this kind to be established, and its great 
success has resulted in the steady increase of this 
type of work throughout America. 

The Stevenson Room houses a model collec- 
tion of adult books for young people. Those books 
are also to be found in other departments of the 
Library. At the age of 15, children are handed 
two cards, one for use in the adult library, and 
the other for the Stevenson Room. They invar- 
iably prefer to use the latter. There is close co- 
operation with the schools, assistance is given to 
high-school students, and contact is carefully 
maintained with all young people who leave school. 
The Librarian also maintains close contact with 
the Adult and Children’s Departments and with 
all other groups and societies that work with young 
people. 

Reading interests vary considerably. ‘There are 
many young intellectuals who have their own 
Book Reviewing Group, and their own Poetry 
Group. The latter meet once a fortnight to read 
their own poems aloud, and are very outspoken 
in criticisms of each other’s work. Some years 
ago they published a collection of their work under 
the title of Prelude to poetry. 

Then there are many readers among the girls 
who work in the ten-cents store, which is just 
opposite. They want sentimental romances. 
Even these are carefully selected, and comprise 
books by Rosman and Richmond and not any by 
Temple Bailey. 

All vocational material is indexed in great detail, 
and the boys and girls know that the Library 
is the place to seek information, so that even the 
query “TI have been asked to such a function, 
what should I wear ?” has been answered at this 
department. 

A large number of the young readers are very 
interested in contemporary affairs, hence the popu- 
larity of books like Insede Europe, Inside Asia, 
The next 100 years, and so on. 

The adolescent wants to take his place in the 
adult society, hence he will always be interested 
in books that shed a light on contemporary affairs. 
For the same reason, I feel personally that he 
should be supplied also with the latest best-seller, 
with books reviewed over the wireless, indeed 
with any book that is being widely discussed at 
the moment in adult society. 


Chicago 
The Chicago Public Library has a Young 


Moderns Alcove. Recently a questionnaire was 
taken to ascertain what books most of the readers 
preferred. In Non-Fiction, Biography headed 
the list, closely followed by Career literature. 
Then came Travel and Sport. Both sexes pre- 
ferred Mystery stories to all others. As second 
choice the men elected war stories, and the young 
women, romance. 


Los Angeles 

There is no special department for Young Peo- 
ple, but suitable books are marked with a green 
diamond on the backs. This method could only be 
a success if the young people can be made to feel 
that these particular books have been so marked 
because they will enjoy them, not because they 
are books they should read! Los Angeles puts a 
red mark on the book pocket of books that should 
not be read by young people, and the staff have 
to suggest tactfully that the book is unsuitable. 
We wish we could acquire the Los Angeles tech- 
nique. When a youngster of 10 wanted a Hedley 
Chase book because it looked like a thriller and 
he was told he would not enjoy it, his indignant 
reply was “I thought I could take any book in the 
Library”. To talk a young reader out of taking a 
book he has selected is an extraordinarily difficult 
task. And although I believe in the minimum of 
censorship, there are books that are not suitable 
for young people whose ideas on life and human 
relationships are not yet formed. We had, for 
example, a young girl of 12 wanting to take a 
novel that dealt with the perverted relationship 
of a woman to her children. A special member of 
staff, whom the young people trust and look upon 
as a reliable adviser, is the only solution to this 
problem. 


Denver 

The Denver Public Library started a special 
division for the teen age in 1939, to serve as a 
connecting link between the children’s and adult 
sections. The collection of 2,500 books is housed 
as an alcove, which has become a meeting place 
for the young people. The collection is recrea- 
tional, reflecting the interests of youth as well as 
their needs. It runs the gamut from popular 
adult fiction such as All this and heaven too to 
typical younger girls’ titles, such as College in 
crinoline. ‘The atmosphere is informal and cosy, 
and the young people are encouraged to roam 
through the main library at will. 

When the division was opened, talks were 
given to all schools, with whom close contact has 
been maintained. The result has been the forma- 
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tion of a “High school Reading Round Table’, 
run by a committee with representatives from 
each school. The group meets regularly, at each 
school in turn, and also exchanges letters with 
other teen-age book clubs throughout the country. 
The group also organized a series of five popular 
Saturday morning book reviews for young people. 
Books reviewed included Norah Waln’s Reaching 
for the stars. Denver is also making every effort 
to form groups among the young people who have 
left school, and who are the most difficult to con- 
tact. This was achieved through various groups, 
and even by sending collections of books to 
the Juvenile Courts. The scope of the work is 
immense. It was found, for instance, that at 
Denver’s largest cinema the ushers spent hours 
just waiting for orders. A collection of books is 
now sent to them regularly, ranging from picture 
magazines and pamphlets to Gunther’s Inside 
Asia. 

It is obvious that service for the adolescent 
can vary enormously. It may be accomplished by 
means of a large and elaborate department for 
young people, by the use of a special alcove, by 
having just a few shelves of books, or by merely 
marking the backs of suitable books. ‘The one 
factor that is essential is a special member of the 
staff who has had the necessary training, and who 
has the natural ability both to work with young 
people and to select books which they will enjoy. 

The young people’s Librarian must know her 
clients and her stock. Indeed in Baltimore the 
member of staff assigned to this job insists on 
shelving her own books every morning, so that 
she always knows what books are in. 

Selection of stock is very difficult—and there is 
still the belief current that young girls should be 
given for recreational reading only books that are 
“sweet and light”. But young people are eager 
for books that give them food for thought, as well 
as for those that are splashed on the radio and in 
the press. This is one of the reasons why every 
adolescent department should have a discussion 
group among its own members. Young people 
will be just as eager to read the books that mem- 
bers of their own group have enjoyed and recom- 
mended as the rubbish that is so often the topic of 
adult tea-tables. Such groups can only be formed 
with the co-operation of schools, but though 
the schools will provide the nucleus, it is very 
important to draw other young people in to them 
too. The young person who has had to leave 
school early requires this type of service even 
more than the high-school or college student. 
Many of this group may never have been readers, 


and it will be important to attract them by the 
general appearance of the adolescent section, by 
good shelving, and clean fresh-looking books 

The paramount interest of the adolescent is 
himself, and life in all its aspects as related to 
himself. He requires books that will turn his 
thoughts from himself to the great outer world, 
books which deal with the larger aspects of life 
and which will, therefore, lead to a better under- 
standing of the complexities of self. 

Boys, during adolescence, when self-conscious- 
ness is developing and they are full of uncertain- 
ties and suspicions because they are in the throes 
of emotional development, suspect all expression 
of emotion. This makes book selection for them 
particularly difficult, as emotion is the very stuff 
of most of that which is finest in literature. At 
this age boys enjoy books on practical hobbies 
and adventure, and this is the time when the detec- 
tive story comes into its own, because the love- 
interest is always secondary to the plot, so it is 
not thrust on them. The popularity of adventure 
stories too is very noticeable. They provide a 
kind of compensation for the struggles and depri- 
vations of growing up. A. J. Jenkinson points out 
that at this age boys require two types of books— 
those which promote growing up, and those which 
compensate for the difficulties of growing up. 

In the case of girls, however, stories of home 
life and romance are read more than anything 
else. 

Books that have proved very popular and 
useful with our older readers are those generally 
named “Career books”. These are books, story 
books or true experiences, which help young peo- 
ple to ascertain what work there is to be done in 
the world, in relation to their own capacities and 
interests. ‘These books include novels like the Sue 
Barton books by Boylston, that are about nursing; 
Forty faces by Ulmston, about teaching; Sally 
and her kitchens by Worthington, about domestic 
science; biographies like Madame Curie and 
Doctors on horeseback, and many more. 

Although the novels mentioned are all Ameri- 
can and, therefore, not of direct vocational value 
in South Africa, they serve a very useful purpose 
by showing the essentials of various professions 
and trades. 

All vocational material, whether in the form of 
cuttings, pamphlets, or books, must be fully 
represented and well indexed in any adolescent 
section of the library. In fact there should also 


be a file giving all information about local oppor- 
tunities of employment and training. 
With regard to Afrikaans books, the problem 
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of suitable reading for the adolescent is countered 
by the fact that nearly all the Afrikaans books 
that the children have to read are adult books, 
as there are never sufficient books of special inter- 
est to young people. 

It will be a long time before most of us can 
achieve adolescent departments in our libraries, 
but I must emphasize again that this important 
work can be carried on without a special depart- 
ment. A small collection of books is all that is 
necessary. It should, not, for instance, be necessary 
to have more than two books by any one author 

-what the in-between reader really requires most 
is merely to be introduced to new authors. What 
is essential, however, is a special member of staff 
to do this work, in co-operation with the staff as 
a whole. She must also have the use of the stock 
of the whole library; then, with the use of indivi- 
dual reading-lists, a few shelves of books, and some 
essential bibliographical tools, she can achieve 
the task of directing the energies and enthusiasms 
of youth in the correct channels. In some respects 
a small section like this is far better than an ela- 


borate division. It means that basic stock need not 
be duplicated unnecessarily, and that the small 
stock can be very frequently changed, as it isa part 
of the general library. Frequent changing is essential 
if this method is used; and it is also essential that 
the collection be easily accessible, and yet not 
divided in any way from the general collection. 

The work. is not easy, but it is essentially 
worth while. The post-war world may bring 
conditions beyond our wildest conception, so that 
the only way we can equip our young people 
to meet them is to help them to attain those 
general qualities of mind and outlook that will 
enable them to adapt themselves and to face the 
future. Their attitude to life and the way in 
which they will meet future problems will be 
largely dependent on what they read at a period 
of their lives when they are most susceptible to 
ideas and influences. We must show them every 
side of the question, and furnish them with the 
best that the world of ideas can provide. It is 
indeed a great responsibility and one that libra- 
ries should be proud to accept. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Albertinia. Free Public Library. The Albertinia Public 
Library has decided to abolish subscriptions and lend 
its books free to the public. The aim is to encourage 
the less privileged members of the public to read. 

Tt is stated officially that it is the first library of its 
kind in the Cape Province. The children’s section has 
been free since 1938. (Cape times, 29. May 1943).} 

Cape Town. University. Library. By the end of this 
year the J. W. Jagger Library at Cape Town Univer- 
sity will be the first South African library to have a 
book-tower—a_ tower-shaped building constructed 
on deep foundations so that extra stack-levels can 
be added as the library’s collection of volumes grows. 

The extension has been planned with a view to 
facilitating access by students to all the books housed 
—a most unusual feature in a university library— 
and will make the Jagger Library the largest one with 
the ‘‘open access’’ system in the country. There will 
be 64 study cubicles for research students, passenger 
lifts and air-conditioning. . . . 

The first two floors in the Jagger tower will be used 
for administrative offices, and at the outset there will 
be four stack-levels. This will bring the library’s 
capacity up to 250,000 volumes. 

At present there are nearly 100,000 books in the 
collection and accommodation is becoming a pro- 
blem. (Cape times, 8. May 1943; cf. S.A.L. 10 (1) 
12, July 1942). 

Music and Dramatic Arts Library. The University 
of Cape Town is establishing an additional Branch 
Library at Rosebank, Cape Town, for Music and 
Dramatic Arts. An additional second-grade Library 


'But see p. 3 of this issue for Hopetown and 
Morreesburg. 


Assistant is being appointed to take charge of this 
Branch, which will be functioning from 1. June. 

The Library is being formed by the amalgama- 
tion of the books and periodicals available in the 
Jagger Library, University of Cape Town, on music 
and the dramatic arts, and of those in the existing 
Library of the South African College of Music. 
Included in the Library will be books and periodicals 
on music and dramatic arts (including theatre, cost- 
ume, play production, speech training, etc.) ; printed 
music; gramophone records; and musical instruments 
for loan to students. Several special collections will 
greatly strengthen the resources of the Library, 
viz. the Sir W. van Hulsteyn Collection of 236 volumes, 
mostly ensemble music (trios, quartets, quintets) and 
cello and pianoforte duets ; the Gwelo Goodman Col- 
lection of 93 volumes, containing the vocal scores of 
Wagner’s operas, as well as Schumann, Schubert, and 
Grieg songs ; the Stuart-Horne Collection of 29 sets of 
ensemble, violin, and piano works. The Bach-Gesell- 
schaft collection contains all Bach’s works, including 
cantatas, masses, piano and organ, violin, etc. 

There are several hundred miniature scores of 
operas, symphonies, and chamber music, and also 
the full scores and parts of several operas, and 
about 70 orchestral sets (scores and parts) of sympho- 
nies and concerto overtures. The collection of 
gramophone records, some 2,000 in number, is a 
particularly representative one and may be borrowed 
by students for use in the building. 

The full cataloguing and arrangement of this 
Library will make available much useful material 
for music teachers and students. It should also be 
an asset to the work of dramatic-art students and others 
in the University Little Theatre. 
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HIGHLIGHTS IN A LIBRARY FOR BANTU STUDENTS 


THE LORAM MEMORIAL LIBRARY AT ADAMS COLLEGE 


N. M. WALKER 


Librarian 


LIBRARIES for Bantu are among the trends of the 
day. Beginnings are being made in most of the 
larger centres. Librarians are questioning and 
wondering : Will the Bantu appreciate and use 
libraries ? What type of books should be provi- 
ded ? Where can persons be found to run them ? 
Are Bantu librarians feasible ? Perhaps an account 
of the activities of the Loram Memorial Library 
at Adams College will be a partial answer to 
these questions. 

Picture, then, a large class-room converted into 
a library room. ‘There are shelves adequate to 
hold 5,000 books nearly filled to capacity. Five 
reading tables with forms, a lockable cupboard 
or two, and the librarian’s desk crowd the room. 
It is well lighted. The librarian estimates that 
the seating capacity is forty but admits that thirty 
students seem to fill the space! On the tables 
and files are current vernacular, English, and 
Afrikaans newspapers, and such magazines as 
Forum, Outspan, Huisgenoot, Illustrated London 
news, and Reader’s digest. 

The Librarian scarcely knows whether she is a 
teacher with part-timelibrary duties, or a librarian 
with nearly full-time teaching duties. Two senior 
students alternate duty after school-hours and 
during evening preparation. Some English teachers 
supervise free reading periods with their English 
classes. The student assistant librarians receive 
five pounds per year each. The librarian receives 
no stipend. She is semi-trained as a librarian. 

Adams College budgets £75 per year toward 
the running expenses of the Loram Memorial 
Library. This covers the salaries of the student 
assistants, cataloguing supplies, new equipment, 
magazine and newspaper subscriptions, and some 
book purchases. 
has given occasional (but not regular) generous 
grants for book purchases. Friends of the school 
give books or money for the purchase of books. 
The war has made it impolitic to press for contri- 
butions to the special Loram Memorial Fund, 
but from such funds as have come in, a special 
Loram Memorial selection of books on Africa 
and the American Negro is on order. 

As yet the library is only loosely classified into 


The Education Departmen! 


very general groups. One of the dreams of the 
librarian is to reclassify the library on the Dewey 
system. That will come in time. So will a full- 
time librarian and even a whole library building. 

The library constituency embraces the staff 
and students of Adams College. The student 
body averages yearly just under 400 students. 
Staff members and their families also use th 
library. The maximum constituency may there- 
fore be set at under 500 persons. The youngest 
students are in the Native Standard VII. The 
most advanced students are taking post-matri- 
culation T.3. Among the staff, there are several 
doing degree work by private study. These facts 
will give some idea of the age-groups served by 
the library. 

Before giving any statistics on the use of the 
library, it is necessary to point out that the library 
is often used as a browsing library. 
are kept of books read in the library. Only books 
taken out of the library room are recorded as 
loans. So the statistics do not reflect the actual 
total of books read. The statistics on book loans 
are significant and interesting, however :— 

For the year ending 1. December 1942, loans 
recorded show a total of 4,430 books, renewals 
not excluded. 86.5 per cent were loans to students 
in the school. The remaining 13.5 per cent were 
drawn by staff members and their families. These 
loans, segregated as to general classifications, di- 
vide into the following percentages :— 


Class Percentage 
BMERINTA od «ce csawnReuh auhs se toawshownetneecuns MO 
Literature ame 
SSTHREMIE sas Gcoesn ese teases ou lonwudeastteesseruesss 7 
RINGEIOIN © cxgisnesn ese one cah win asictsan Ses e Ue eto onees 7 
Education and Psychology .................. if 
Poetry and Drama sty cuwcronceuuaeweoncs HO 
Melision and BuUnics ...5....0:56..0sseassescces 6 
Books on Africa (English Medium) ...... 5 
WRENN. soccer atcte sss iesea ce sik vesa cou ees cues 44 
Geopraphy and Travel .............0s00s000 34 


Miscellaneous (Art, Recreation, Afrikaans 
and Vernacular-medium books, etc.) 7 


It should be noted that the books on Africa 
should actually have been distributed to such 


No records: 
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sections of the classification as Geography and 
Travel, Biography, and perhaps History, and 
Education. The writer has, however, kept roughly 
to the present library classifications in this ana- 
lysis. 

- The 40 per cent ascribed to fiction seems parti- 
cularly significant because it shows that the Bantu 
are reading for enjoyment, and increasing their 
reading for pleasure, for in 1939, when the total 
of book loans was also much smaller, fiction 
accounted for only 30 per cent of the whole. The 
very small circulation of vernacular books may 
seem surprising to the reader (actually under 
2 per cent), but persons familiar with vernacular 
books know that as a whole they are slim, unattrac- 
tively bound books, and distinctly limited as to 
numbers and subject matter. In this English- 
medium school for Bantu it is very interesting to 
note that books in Afrikaans medium very nearly 
equalled the vernacular books in the total number 
of such book loans recorded. 

The writer does not know how the distribution 
of subject material shown by these percentages 
would compare with that in a European school 
embracing similar age-groups and courses. For 
Bantu students the wide range of subject material 
read seems suggestive of widening interests and 
real enrichment of mind and thought. In 1941 
(statistics not compiled in 1942) the individual 
student who had borrowed the most books was 
credited with a total of fifty-five different books, 
of which perhaps a fifth were Afrikaans medium. 


But come into the library after school on any 
afternoon. Students are crowded three deep about 
the daily paper, eager for news of the world and 
the war. Others are reading magazines or the 
vernacular papers. There will be someone poring 
over an encyclopaedia or other reference books. 
Tryphina wants some pictures to illustrate a critic 
lesson on the polar regions, and, from the picture 
files, is helped to select pictures of a polar bear, 
an igloo, and an iceberg. Mda wants a book 
from which he can get the life history of the com- 
mon house-fly. Most of the students, however, 
select for themselves the books they wish to bor- 
row. It is fine to note the number of students 
who walk directly to the book they want. Joseph 
is disappointed that the Orczy books are all out 
and compromises on a Zane Grey. He confides 
that he has no power to put down such a book 
until it is finished, so he only takes them for week- 
ends. Questioning reveals that he takes three 
or four hours’ reading-time to read the average 
Orezy book. Samuel from the first form, in con- 
trast, has learned that school readers and the 


retold stories are usually in his grade of English ; 
so he has located their place on the shelves. A 
few of the students have frankly sought the library 
as a quiet place to study. 

These students are typical of the Bantu in the 
various schools for Natives in the Union, who are 
learning to use and appreciate libraries. They 
will form the backbone of the Bantu using the 
non-European libraries in the various cities of 
South Africa. Frankly, these students do not al- 
ways return books to their proper shelves. They 
do not always take care to record the books that 
they borrow. ‘They do not always return the books 
borrowed on time. Sometimes they do not handle 
books as carefully as they should. Experienced 
librarians will recognize that these faults are not 
peculiar to the Bantu. ‘To balance these draw- 
backs one can say that the users of the Loram 
Memorial Library are learning to love books, to 
enjoy reading them, to value and to use libraries. 
Gradually standards of library procedure are 
being built up. ‘lhe gains surely overbalance the 
losses! 

This account, perhaps, is an emphatic answer 
to the question at the beginning : Will the Bantu 
appreciate and use libraries ? The question need 
not be put in the future, for the answer is that 
they do. 

The problem of book selection is not a real 
problem. Bantu sufficiently educated to avail 
themselves of library facilities enjoy the same books 
as Europeans of a similar education. They enjoy 
the works of the recognized masters and many 
current best-sellers. ‘hey give preference to a 
book with a clear print, good illustrations, and 
generally attractive appearance. ‘They have the 
same variations in individual taste as do Euro- 
peans. This one likes biography, that one travel, 
another science, and so on. <A good book is a 
good book and knows no colour bar. 

Regarding the use of Bantu personnel in libra- 
ries, that is practical as the writer knows from per- 
sonal experience. Each year the Loram Memorial 
Library employs two senior students as assistant 
librarians. On the whole they take responsibility 
well, learn the routine quickly, are trustworthy, 
and take pride in their work. If trained Bantu 
librarians are wanted, at the present time the only 
solution seems to be for them to be trained as 
apprentice workers under qualified librarians. 
The writer’s personal experience with using Bantu 
students as assistant librarians has convinced her 
that there are Bantu who would profit by training 
as librarians. In fact, this holiday, one of her 
assistants asked for a book on cataloguing for his 
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holiday reading. He has already done’ yeoman 
service in helping to catalogue several hundred 
books at least in the routine part of affixing num- 
bers, writing cards: whether he will be given 
further training depends on many things, not the 
least of which is the amount of time which the 
writer, who is, after all, only a part-time librarian, 
can devote to such affairs. But he and his kind 
offer promise that the future will see Bantu libra- 
rians. 

It is real fun to be the head of a library serving 
Bantu students. There is deep-rooted satisfaction 


in watching students from year to year grow in 
their enjoyment of books and skill in using them. 
There is the struggle to stretch a microscopic 
budget over the real needs for new books, and see 
the various “‘holes’”’ where vital material is lacking 
being filled up. There is much mending and patch- 
ing of old favourites ; sighing when a book dis- 
appears, or shows signs of ill-usage; rejoicing when 
a lost book turns up again. All in all it is a great 
game to be on the inside of the movement for 
libraries for Bantu in South Africa, for it is a 
growing concern with rosy promises forthe future 


BOOK REVIEW 


McCo.vin, L. R. The public library system of 
Great Britain : a report on its present condition 
with proposals for post-war reorganization. 
London : Library Association. ix,218p. Paper. 
5s. 


What Beveridge is to John Citizen, McColvin has 
become to the British librarian : a very present help in 
trouble, and hope for years to come. This Report, like 
its great predecessor the Adams Report, has been drawn 
up in war-time, and is likely to become a landmark in 
library history. For although the conditions it describes 
relate to one country in particular, its diagnoses are 
fundamental, and apply to every English-speaking 
country in which library systems have evolved in an 
empirical way. It is not possible here to do more than 
refer briefly to one or two points of special interest to 
South African libraries : the Report is a meaty docu- 
ment, and although a useful summary is available in 
the November, 1942, number of the Library Association 
record, it should be studied in toto by every librarian 
for himself. 

The purposes of a library service are first defined and 
then discussed, with the conclusion that although adult 
education and library work are of the same nature, 
“any subordination or amalgamation of education and 
library work would inevitably stultify both”. This is 
the first of several declarations of independence, for, 
unlike the Committee of 1927, Mr. McColvin believes 
that the education department and the library (especially 
the county library) are due for a divorce through incom- 
patibility of temperament. To us in South Africa, who 
are cogitating on the advisability of putting libraries 
under Provincial Education Departments, this opinion 
is worth pondering over. 

That the libraries of Great Britian do not as a whole 
achieve the purposes here defined is attributed to a 
number of limitations, all of which sound familiar to 
South African ears, e.g., 


(1) “The attempted provision of services by a multi- 
plicity of independent authorities imperfectly related 
to requirements, many of them too small or unsuitable, 
instead of by a smaller number of larger authorities 
better adapted to the needs of the service.’’ Quote the 
173 independent libraries of the Cape, and the urgent 
need of regional development with /arge areas, as recom- 
mended in the Cape Advisory Committee’s Report. 


(2) “Lack of understanding, by the inhabitants and 


authorities of many places, of the functions and values 
of libraries!”’ Quote the opinion of one Cape municipality 
that it has “‘a fine library building presented by a loca 
resident, which fulfils all the needs of the locality’! 
(membership 3 per cent of the whole). 


(3) ‘Insufficient local financial resources sometimes 
due largely to the above lack of appreciation, but often 
to local financial inability.””’ Quote the many local autho- 
rities here who do not contribute a penny to the support 
of the library : not always on account of inability, either. 


(4) ‘Lack of such guidance, encouragement and co- 
ordination as could be given by a central government 
department empowered to promote an adequate nation- 
wide library service.””’ We also look for a co-ordinating 
advisory body to tie our various Provincial and other 
systems together—supervisory and impartial, and 
above all, authoritative. 


(5) “Insufficiency of suitable qualified personnel and 
the absence of those inducements both of reward and 
opportunity which would attract to the work an effect- 
ive supply of those best qualified to secure its potential 
achievement.” Number of qualified librarians in the 
public libraries of the Cape, excluding S.A.P.L., two. 
Average salary £92. 

As part and parcel of these deficiencies, involving 
great unevenness in quality of service from place to 
place, McColvin puts his finger on one root cause: 
lack of acknowledged standards. ‘‘Grants to library 
authorities from the national exchequer”, he recom- 
mends, “‘should be awarded on the same basis as the 
grants made to local authorities for purposes of higher 
education, and they shall be made contingent upon 
such conditions necessary for efficiency as the adoption 
of suitable areas for local library service, the maintenance 
of sufficient suitable service points, satisfactory expen- 
diture upon books, adequate staffing and payment of 
agreed scales of salaries’’. The Molteno Regulations, it 
is true, have in latter-day amendments called for a 
definite proportion of Provincial book-grants to be spent 
on non-fiction. But how many of our troubles would 
have been solved if only libraries, like schools, had 
been subject to expert inspection, and the continuance 
of the grant made dependent on the maintenance of 
minimum standards of service. 

There is scarcely a paragraph in Mr. McColvin’s 
general recommendations that could not be applied ‘with 
effect to our own library situation, and if there is any 
comfort to be derived from the discovery, it may be 
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worth while to note that in some respects a number of 
British libraries are as backward as we are, and even 
more so. But this is above all a forward-looking report, 
and Mr. McColvin’s proposals for reorganization are 
nothing if not bold, and in certain respects unorthodox. 
In place of a multitude of weak and overlapping library 
authorities he calls for the organization of large units 
of not less than 300,000 people, each a co-ordinated 
whole, governed by one authority and under the direc- 
tion of one chief officer. Within each unit he organizes 
an indefinite number of service points, with local con- 
trol in matters concerning each separate locality. To a 
department of the national government he allots the 
task of general supervision and maintenance of those 
departments of library service that can be best provi- 
ded on a supra-regional basis, such as inter-library co- 


operation, central cataloguing and the training of lib- 
rarians. As for staff, at present the weakest yet the 
most vital element in librarianship, he emphatically 
divides them into professional and clerical categories, 
recommends the establishment of Schools of Librarian- 
ship to train not only future entrants but also present 
suitable members of library staffs, and calls for the 
revision of the existing system of education for and 
examination in librarianship, ‘“‘so that it may bear a 
proper relationship to the future requirements of the 
service’. 

The S.A. Library Association has resolved to appoint 
a Sub-Committee on post-war policy. It could hardly 
do better than make the McColvin Report its jumping- 
off place, and translate into South African terms this 
noteworthy study in practical idealism. D.H. V. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CAPE BRANCH 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


For the year 1942 your Committee has to report 
a period of few central meetings, but of considerable 
activity extending over a wide field. Immediately after 
the last annual general meeting in November of 1941 a 
vacation course for teachers was held at the University 
of Cape Town under the direction of Mr. Immelman. 
This course, at which forty-two teachers attended, was 
held under the auspices of the Association, the Univer- 
sity, and the Department of Education. The Committee 
would like to record its appreciation of the interest and 
co-operation of the University of Cape Town and the 
Department of Education in this venture. 

Owing to war-time conditions only one public meet- 
ing was held during the year. In August the Rev. Mr. 
Norton gave a lecture on Medieval Music to a joint 
meeting of the Association and the Cape Recorded 
Music Society, and Mr. Kramer played a special selec- 
tion of records. Elsewhere meetings on library matters 
were addressed by members of the Committee as follows: 
Wellington, Bellville, Kuilsriver, Wynberg, and Ronde- 
bosch. Arrangements have been made for Maitland 
and the Strand to be visited soon. The Committees 
of Stellenbosch and Somerset West Public Libraries 
wrote to say that it was inconvenient to arrange a meeting 
at the present time. The Committee of Paarl Public 
Library did not reply to your Committee’s letter. 
During the year Port Elizabeth was visited twice by mem- 
bers of the Committee : on the first occasion by Mr. 
Varley, who addressed the Annual General Conference 
of the S.A. Teachers’ Association, and again by Mr. 
Immelman, who addressed the Congress of the Divi- 
sional Councils on behalf of the Advisory Library Com- 
mittee of the Administrator. 

Mention must be made in this Report of the two 
offspring Societies of our Branch. The first is the Society 
for Book Distribution... 

The other child is the newly-founded Cape Libraries 
Extension Committee which was started with liberal 
donations from the City Council, the Provincial 
Administration, and Rotary to extend the system of 
book distribution to the poorer areas of the Pro- 
vince.} 

* See separate reports. 


Among the further activities of the Branch should 
be mentioned a visit by Mr. Varley to Paarl to advise 
the Committee on library organization ; circulars sent 
to all libraries in the Province to draw attention to cost- 
of-living regulations and to black-out problems. The 
Books for the Troops Committee has collected 100,000 
books in the Cape areas and an almost equal number of 
magazines. 

Two important publications on libraries have made 
their appearance during the year. The first is a book 
entitled The school library and edited by Mr. Immelman 
and Mr. Varley, in which a number of librarians co- 
operated. The other is the two-monthly magazine Cape 
libraries/ Kaaplandse boekerye. 

The financial position of the Cape Branch of the 
Association has gradually become impossible as its 
activities have extended, and one of the first tasks of 
the incoming committee will have to be to devise a new 
scheme by which a very much higher proportion of the 
Cape subscriptions accrue to the Cape Branch. From 
the financial statement it will appear that your Associa- 
tion is not more solvent because of a grant of £5 made 
by the Society for Book Distribution. 

In conclusion it is our sad duty to make mention 
of the death of a very true friend of the library move- 
ment in the Cape Province, His Honour the Admini- 
strator, Captain F. Joubert. He did much to inspire 
the Branch to increased activity by his genuine interest 
and his real understanding of the difficulties of the 
situation, and the increase in library amenities in the 
Province is chiefly due to his ever-ready support. 

A. H. Murray 
Chairman, Cape Branch, S.A.L.A. 


SOCIETY FOR BOOK DISTRIBUTION 
ANNUAL REPORT, 19421 


Honorary President: 

Committee: Mr. P, Ribbink (Chairman) ; Prof. A. H. 
Murray (Vice-Chairman) ; Mr. D. H. Varley (Admi- 
nistrative Secretary) ; Messrs. Immelman and Holds- 
worth ; Mesdames A. L. Geyer, J. E. Conradie, 


1 See also note in Die Burger, 29. Mei, 1943. 
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E. M. C. Loopuyt; Misses Wright, S. Goldblatt ; 
Mr. C, J. Van Dyk, Mr. F. Du Plessis. 

Book Selection Committee: Messrs. Ribbink, Murray, 
Varley, Immelman, Miss Ralls, Dr. Greyling, Mrs. 
Barnard, Miss M. Murray, Mrs. J. D. Potgieter, 
F. du Plessis. 

Administrative Staff: Miss Hilary Murray. 


[LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

Your Society has to-day 3,073 Afrikaans and 1,386 
English books of its own. 78 centres have now been 
served, of which 70 continue to make regular use of 
the services of the Society. Since its inception the 
Society has sent out 242 consignments of books, which 
amounts to 12,100 volumes. From returns it appears 
that 24,684 books were read. Up to the present 47 
volumes have been lost. 

Transport. Cost of transport amounts to 5s. per 50 
books, one way. 

Administration. The work of the Society is admi- 
nistered from the S.A. Public Library under the care of 
Mr. Varley and Miss Murray. Miss Murray spends 
every morning on the work of the Society. Mr. Immel- 
man and Mr. Holdsworth, from the Jagger Library, 
have acted as treasurers to the Society. 

Support. The Society has received support from the 
following bodies and persons: The Provincial Admi- 
nistration; the Helpmekaar Head Council ; the Help- 
mekaar (Cape Peninsula Branch); the A.C.V.V.; the 
S.A. Onderwysers-Unie ; the firm of D. P. De Klerk 
and Van Gend; Mr. Hugh Tevis; Mr. C. T. Te 
Water ; Mr. D. P. Viljoen. 

Appreciation and criticism. Very little comment or 
criticism is forthcoming from users of the Society’s 
service. The following are extracts from letters ex- 
pressing appreciation (translated) : Karreedouw: ‘“From 
our small and distant community we would like to con- 
vey to you our sincere thanks for the literature which 
everybody enjoyed very much.’’——Kamieskroon: ‘“‘I want 
to see your Society grow; your books have meant 
much to me, and were a blessing to the community.””— 
Trooilapspan: ‘“‘I hope to receive a consignment of 
books from you soon again, because I| cannot get along 
without them for a day. I want to wish you all success 
with this excellent library service.’”’—Paarl Gemeen- 
skapshuis: ‘‘We would gladly receive another con- 
signment of books, for we find that they are much 
appreciated by our readers. It fills a great need.” 

A. H. Murray 
Vice-Chairman 


CAPE LIBRARIES EXTENSION 
ASSOCIATION 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, 1942-1943! 


Chairman: Mr. D. H. Varley (3,5). 

Hon. Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. H. M. Batson (2). 

Members: Professor E. Batson (2), Mr. P. L. Close (1), 
Mr. Evelyn Haddon (1), Mr. H’lom (4), Mr. R. F. 
Immelman (5), Mr. W. G. A. Mears (3), Professor 
A. H. Murray (6), and Father Savage (4). 

Representing: (1) Rotary Club ; (2) Management Com- 
mittee, Hyman Liberman Institute ; (3) South Afri- 
can Public Library ; (4) Joint Council of Europeans 


1 Cf. S.A.L. 9 (4) 128, Apr. 1942. 


and Bantu; (5) South African Library Association, 

Cape Branch ; (6) University of Cape Town. 

Tue first task of the Association was to reorganize the 
library at the Liberman Institute, and it was decided 
that this could best be done by entering into a contract 
with the Institute’s Management Committee. In the 
terms of this contract, the Association agreed to contri- 
bute £70 per annum towards the salary of a full-time 
librarian (appointed by the Association), who would 
spend five hours daily at the Institute, and three hours 
at the South African Public Library ; and £50 per an- 
num towards the cost of re-shelving the library at the 
Institute. The Management Committee agreed to 
contribute £50 per annum towards the Librarian’s 
salary, and £35 per annum to running expenses at the 
Liberman Library. The Committee also agreed to 
make available the balance of the Carnegie Corporation’s 
book grant for the purchase of books to be used in the 
Association’s libraries, provided that books to the value 
of half this expenditure were made available at the Liber- 
man Library. 

In April 1942 the first librarian to be appointed under 
this agreement, Mr. George Arendse, took up his duties 
which consisted mainly of reorganizing the old book- 
stock at the Institute and taking charge of the reading- 
room. there, and of preparing the book-stock purchased 
from Carnegie Funds. 

In February 1943 it was found necessary to appoint 
a part-time assistant, Mrs. Ik. Manuel, to take charge 
during the mornings at the Liberman Library. 

During 1942 the existing stock at the Liberman 
Institute Library was carefully weeded, classified, and 
catalogued. The issue system was also reorganized, 
and some 2,500 new books were added to the Library. 
During November the Library was closed while the 
shelving was re-designed, and the room divided into 
lending, reference, and newspaper-reading sections. 
It was re-opened by Mr. A. Liberman on 8. December. 

During the three months since re-opening the number 
of members enrolled has risen steeply to more than 
1,000, and the number of books issued has increased 
tenfold. It is evident that as the library becomes better 
known it will be necessary to provide many more books 
—especially children’s books—and increased accommo- 
dation. 

Apart from equipping the Institute’s Library, the 
Association undertook to revive the service of circulat- 
ing boxes of books formerly initiated by the Institute. 


During the period under review the following schools 
and institutes have been served with consignments 
of books, free of charge: Bethel Institute, Cecil Road 
School, Chapel Street School, Cripples’ Home School, 
Maitland Garden Village, Livingstone High School, 
Marion Institute, Rahmaniyeh Institute, Riebeeck 
Square Evening School, St. Joseph’s School, St. Mark’s 
School, St. Mary’s School, St. Paul’s School, St. 
Phillip’s School, Sydney Street School, Somerset 
Hospital, Trafalgar High School, Trafalgar Junior 
School, Vasco Central School, Zinzendorf Institute, 
Zonnebloem Boys’ Practising School, Zonnebloem 
Training College. In March 1943 approximately 1,500 
books were in circulation to these centres on a three- 
or six-monthly exchange basis. 

After unavoidable delays a library has been organized 
in a cottage in Disa Court, Q-Town, which has been 
granted rent and light free by the City Council. The 
nucleus of the book-stock here was provided by the 
Rondebosch Public Library, and a number of books 
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have also been provided by the Association on an ex- 
change basis. Members of the Non-European Commit- 
tee of the Rotary Club have interested themselves in 
this work, and contributions have been generously 
made by Mr. A. H. Gie and Mr. R. S. Brooke towards 
the furnishing of the room. 

The library was opened on 30. April, and is being 
administered by two voluntary librarians and with the 
help of the Athlone Civic Association. 

The Association undertook to contribute a consign- 
ment of books from its stock to the proposed library 
in Bloemhof Community centre. Owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining shelving, however, it was not possible to 
open this library during the period under review. 

As a number of applications had been received from 
individuals and groups outside the municipal area, 
and from places as far away as Velddrift and Mossel 
Bay, it was decided to approach the Provincial Admi- 
nistration for a grant-in-aid, so that books could be 
sent to these and other centres on an exchange basis. 

A grant of £200 was made for this purpose in Sep- 
tember 1942. 

A suitable book-stock for this purpose is being built 
up, and it is hoped to initiate this service very shortly. 
Arrangements have been made to supply books to a 
proposed new library at Stellenbosch, and to schools 
in this area. 

In the Report of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Libraries of 1937 it was stated that ‘‘of the Coloured 
schools only one in four possesses even the smallest 


library collection. When it is learned that the Coloured 
population of the Cape Province numbers 681,831, of 
which 145,979 live in Cape Town and its suburbs, it 
becomes obvious that such provision as exists for library 
service to this large and more or less literate section of 
the community is almost negligible.’’ The Committee 
strongly recommended that the task of providing library 
service should rest with the municipalities and the 
Administration. 

During the past year this Association—-a private 
body—has attempted to indicate the lines on which 
this problem can best be tackled. It is, however, only 
a small beginning, and greatly increased funds will be 
necessary as the demand for organized reading-matter 
grows. 

The members of the Association look forward to the 
time when thir work in Cape Town will be taken over 
by the City Council as part of a Peninsula-wide Library 
Service, and in the areas beyond by the Provincial 
Administration as an integral part of its reorganized 
library system. Meanwhile we have no hesitation in 
seeking increased grants to meet our growing commit- 
ments. 

We wish to acknowledge the work done by the Asso- 
ciation’s first Hon. Secretary, Miss J. de Villiers, now 
on active service, and by her successor, Mrs. H. M. 
Batson ; and to the Management Committee of the 
Hyman Liberman Institute for their assistance and co- 
operation during the year. D. H. VaRLEY 

Chairman 


AFRICANA NOTES AND QUERIES 


Africana, Cult or Culture ? In an article under this 
title in Trek, 7 (15) 8, 15. Jan. 1943, Miss Hermia 
Oliver, of the Africana Museum, Johannesburg, 
gives ‘‘an analysis of the scope of the term ‘Africana’, 
and of the importance of the history and tradition of 
South Africa. . . to the development of ‘not merely a 
politically self-conscious nation but also one that 
will in time make a specific contribution to Western 
culture’ ’’. 


Moffat Papers for Salisbury Archives. A splendid 
gift of Moffat papers, one of the chief treasures of the 
Southern Rhodesia Archives, was announced last year. 
It has now been followed up by a case of further 
invaluable Moffat documents and relics, which will 
be kept together as a single body of stirring historical 
records. 

They came to light after the death of Mr. Living- 
stone Moffat, of Tarkastad, and were presented to 
Rhodesia by the generosity of Dr. R. U. Moffat, 
c.M.G. They contain some rich surprises, linking, 
for example, the story of Rhodesia with the mutiny 
of the Bounty. Alexander Smith, later known as 
John Adams, was really Alexander Gow, Mary 
Moffat’s paternal uncle, and when the other mutineers 
had died he took the younger generation in hand 
and civilized them. Letters from his descendants are 
now in the Colony’s Archives. 

The collection includes another instalment of the 
journals of Robert’s elder brother Alexander, who 
enlisted as a private in the East India Company’s 
forces. But the richest part of the acquisition relates 


to Robert and Mary Moffat, their son John Smith, 
Moffat (the friend of Lobengula) and his wife Emily. 

There are masses of papers concerning J. S. Moffat, 
who, in addition to being British Resident at Loben- 
gula’s Kraal, became in the early days of Rhodesia 
Rhodes’s right-hand man. His wife’s letters to her 
father give precious glimpses of life in pre-occupation 
Rhodesia. 

Other revealing manuscripts include J. S. Moffat’s 
correspondence with the London Missionary Society 
from 1864 to 1880, official papers relating to the days 
of Sheppard and Loch, and the Moffat Treaty. There 
are also priceless Bechuanaland papers of the stirring 
times between 1890 and 1898, Basutoland records 
and notable miscellanies that include Moffat’s diary 
for 1887 to 1892. 

One of the most poignant passages in African 
mission history, the story of the Linyate Mission, is 
recalled by a stained and frayed account written by 
the chief survivor, Rev. Roger Price. It tops a long 
series of his letters. 

J. S. Moffat was the bearer of two significant 
letters to Lobengula. One, with the Royal Arms 
and a bulky seal, is from Queen Victoria, dated 
1890 ; the other from Sir Henry Loch, dated 1891. 
Both assure Lobengula that there is nothing but 
love and affection in the Chartered Company’s 
approaches, but that he should banish all other 
white pretenders. 

Closer examination is needed before the wealth of 
the new collection can be fully known. (The Rho- 
desia herald, 13. Feb. 1943). 
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You earnest readers of books, 
Who sit in fireside nooks 

And smoke cigarettes or pipes, 
Do you see characters and types 
Outside the author's plan 

In the works you nightly scan? 
For before you, if you choose, 
Lies the realm of a modern Muse, 
Fair Typography, who brings 
To devotees delights of kings. 


WE cannot know Caslon, or meet 
John Baskerville in any street, 

But their life’s work will survive, 
Both spirit and letter still alive, 
With that of others of their craft 


Who studied, toiled, sorrowed, laughed, 


As craftsmen do. | think they 


Were great sculptors, for to-day 
From each matrix, a myriad bright 


Images hourly see the light. 


LIKE Pygmalion, typefounders give 
Love to their work, that it may live 
And move with calm, untroubled face 
To lend each word enduring grace. 

| see each type as in marble stand: 
Some slim, some with heavy hand, 
Homely face, but proportions Just ; 
Some smiling, some with classic bust; 


Some serene, some rich, ruddy-ripe . . . 


Here let me pause, chanting love of type: 


SONG 


FROM Electra’s inclined roman 

To ttalic of Manutius, 

Through Garamond, Fourmer clear, 
Perpetua, Centaur, Poliphilus, 
And other bright nymphs held dear 
(Some shrink, some shame the showman) — 
I will turn away, unswayed 

By the lips and beckoning arms 

Of many a wanton creature, 

And woo the chaste, cool charms 
Of lucid, lovely Lutetia, 

Whom Jan van Krimpen made. 
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DISCUSSION CORNER 


A PROBLEM which, I imagine, confronts most 
school librarians at some time or other is the muti- 
lation of books by borrowers. I have had consider- 
able trouble with this recently, and have been 
wondering whether any reader or member of the 
School and Children’s Library Section could 
suggest a solution. 

The majority of our pupils display a keen interest 
in the library and its activities and are most enthu- 
siastic, particularly about new books. They have 
had a certain amount of training in the care and 
handling of books, and very few opportunities 
for “propaganda” have been missed. Yet, there 
are occasions when even brand-new books are 
returned minus some pages, with pictures coloured 
in or scribbled over, pages torn or deliberately cut, 
etc. One book even suffered the indignity of hav- 
ing a hole bored right through its back! 

It seems probable that such damage is done 
only by a very small minority and the problem is, 
therefore, confined to the discovery and treatment 
of that destructive section of the school. 

When the damage is discovered after a book has 
been issued for the first time, it is easy enough to 
discover and punish the offender. Most children 
will readily report any mutilation they may dis- 
cover, if only to establish their own innocence ; 
but the difficulty arises when a book has been in 
circulation for some time, when it often becomes 
wellnigh impossible to secure either an admission 
or definite proof of guilt. 

When the culprit has been discovered I have 
taken the following steps :— 

(1) The book is withdrawn, and the small 
vandal is asked to replace it or pay five shillings 
to the library funds. 

(2) The child is prohibited from borrowing 
books for a period—the length to be determined 
by the seriousness of the offence. 

I feel very strongly, however, that there should 
be a more adequate solution to this problem of 
vandalism, which, for convenience, might be 
considered as three questions. 

(a) How can the culprits be discovered and 
their guilt definitely established ? 

(b) How can they be punished, or, better still, 

reformed ? 


8.A.L.—S, & C. 4:1 


(c) What preventive measures could be used 
to wipe out the problem entirely ? 

I look forward with great interest to the appear- 
ance of the next issue of South African libraries 
and our Reprint, containing, I hope, suggestions, 
advice, and solutions to this query. 

D. M. 'TURNER 
E. P. Baumann School 
Johannesburg 


BOOK REVIEW! 


THE three books which I have chosen to review this 
afternoon are The Fiddlers’ guest, by Patricia Lynch 
(Dent. 7s.), John and Mary and Miss Rose Brown, by 
Grace James (Muller, 6s.), and The Hunted piccaninnies, 
by W. M. Fleming. (Deut, 3/6) 

The first, The Fiddlers’ guest, is, 1 consider, an 
outstanding book for children between the ages of 11 and 
14. In brief the story is about young Ethne Cadogan 
in search of her Grandfather, whom she only knows as 
the King of Inishcopal—Inishcopal being throughout 
he tale merely an elusive and mysterious island. The 
real adventures are set in Dublin city, where Ethne 
stays with the Widow Rafferty and her quite charming 
family. I think this brilliant and sympathetic painting 
of the characters is the book’s greatest asset. To 
mention a few of these, Andy Dolan, the irresistable 
shopkeeper, his bitter, but at heart kind sister, and of 
course the children of the Widow Rafferty—who as a 
fictional family are quite unique. A sense of mystery 
and adventure is given to the story in the presence of 
Neil Desmond, the Irish rebel, and the whole tale with 
its lilting Irish dialogue is fast-moving enough to grip 
any child’s attention. The Fiddlers’ guest is, in my 
opinion, a book that will live to delight many generations. 

Children who have made friends with “‘people in 
books” always want to hear more about them. Miss 
Grace James knows this, and her John and Mary tales 
come along regularly. The latest, but it is to be hoped 
not the last, is John and Mary and Miss Rose Brown, 
which is quite up to the standard of its predecessors. 
John and Mary are as delightfully fresh as ever, and 
the other old favourites as convincingly drawn. The 
children are still on the Berkshire farm, but Miss Rose 
Brown’s reminiscences of her childhood carry them in 
fancy to Japan; thus,the book has the double and 
contrasting interest of the two families. The escapades 
and adventures of the young Browns in Japan make an 
enthralling story on their own. 

John and Mary and Miss Rose Brown is an excellent 
book for children from 9 to 11. 


1 Delivered at the General meeting of the Section 


held at the Johannesburg Public Library on 2. April 
1943, 
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The last book is not quite up to the standard of the 
other two, but I have chosen it as a good example of the 
straight adventure tale, well written and not overtaxing 
in its demands on the young reader. The scene is set 
in Australia and the background details are truthfully 
drawn, which is always a point to be considered in 
children’s books. The Hunted piccaninnies should use- 
fully fill that gap which exists for the inquiring reader 
between the tale which is just a story and the higher 
class of literature in which the author’s individual stvle 
is of equal importance as the subject matter. 

I can strongly recommend these three books from 
amongst our recent additions in the Children’s Library 
and consider that they well maintain the high standard 
aimed at in children’s fiction. 

N. C. Bync 


List of Books on Sex and Allied Subjects. The fol- 
lowing list and accompanying note are taken from 
The School library review, 3 : 60, Easter Term 1942 :— 

Dr. E. F. Griffith drew up this list of suitable books 
on sex and allied subjects for the library of Rugby 
School, and has kindly sent it to the Review with the 
following note : 
“The subject is covered by an immense number 
of books of varying degrees of value. I have 
selected one or two from each group representa- 
tive of modern thought. I have not included the 
works of Freud and Jung, nor of a great many 
other psychological workers because one is not 
catering for the university student and therefore 
most of these books are too difficult and compli- 
cated. All that one can hope to do is to provide 
a selection of books which will encourage both 
boys and girls to take an intelligent interest in 
the social, as well as the personal implications 
of sex morality.” 


Griffith, Edward F. Sex in everyday life. Allen. 10. 6 


— Sex and citizenship. Gollancz. 5.0 
Wright, Helena. What is sex ? Williams & Nor- 

gate. 3. 6 
Parshley, H. M. The science of human repro- 

duction. Allen. 125%) 
Levine, M. I. & Seligman, J. H. "The wonder 

of life. Routledge. 4.0 
Mullins, Claude. Marriage, children and God. 

Allen. 6. 0 


Rathbone, Eleanor. The case for family allow- 
ances. Penguin. 

Gray, J. L. The nation’s intelligence. Watts. 

Hodgson, Leonard. Eugenics. Centenary Press. 

Duncan, J. Mental deficiency. Watts. 

McCleary, G. F. The menace of British de- 
population. Allen. 

Barry, F. R. Christianity and psychology. $.C.M. 

Inge, W. R. Christian ethics and modern pro- 
blems. Hodder. 

Gray, Herbert. Men, women and God. S.C.M. 

Macmurray, John. Reason and emotion. Faber. 

Adler, Alfred. Social interest. Faber. 

Hadfield, J. A. Psychology and morals. Methuen. 

McDougall, W. Introduction to social psycho- 
logy. Methuen. 

Weatherhead,Leslie. The mastery of sex. S.C.M. 

Ingram, Kenneth. Sex morality to-morrow. 

len. : 
Strain, F. B. Being born. Appleton-Century. 6. 
Walker, Kenneth. Sex. Penguin. 
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Newbery Medal. Wilson library bu: tin, 16 : 724-235, 
June 1942, contains a short article on the Newbery 
Medal, which is awarded each year by the Ameri- 
can Library Association for the most distinguished 
children’s book published during the year. The 
award was first made in 1922, to encourage the pro- 
duction of really good children’s books. In making 
the award the entire production of the book is 
taken into account — physical make-up, illustra- 
tion, literary style, as well as content. All members 
of the Section for Library Work with Children may 
send in nominations for award, but the final selec- 
tion is made by a special committee. Below is a 
list of the awards. 


1922 Van Loon, Hendrik. The story of man- $ 
kind. Boni & Liveright. 2.50 
1923 Lofting, Hugh. Voyages of Dr. Dolittle. 
Stokes. 2.50 
1924 Hawes, Charles B. Dark frigate. Little. 2.00 
1925 Finger, Charles J. Tales from silver lands. 
Doubleday. 3.50 
1926 Chrisman, Arthur B. Shen of the sea. 
Dutton. 2.00 
1927. James, Will. Smoky, the cowhorse. 
Scribner. 2.50 
1928 Mukerji, Dhan Gopal, Gay-neck. Dut- 
ton. 2.00 
1929 Kelly, Eric P. Trumpeter of Krakow. 
Macmillan. 2.50 
1930 Field, Rachel L. Hitty, her first 100 
years. Macmillan. 2.50 
1931 Coatsworth, Elizabeth J. The cat who 
went to heaven. Macmillan. 2.00 
1932 Armer, Laura. Waterless mountain. 
Longmans. 2.50 
1933 Lewis, Elizabeth F. Young Fu of the 
Upper Yangtze. Winston. 2.00 
1934 Meigs, Cornelia. Invincible Louisa. 
Little. 2.00 
1935 Shannon, Monica. Dobry. Viking. 2.00 
1936 Brink, Carol R. Caddie Woodlawn. Mac- 
millan. 2.00 
1937 Sawyer, Ruth. Roller skates. Viking. 2.00 
1938 Seredy, Kate. White stag. Viking. 2.00 
1939 Enright, Elizabeth. Thimble summer. 
Farrar. 2.00 
1940 Daugherty, James. Daniel Boone. Viking 2.50 


1941 Sperry, Armstrong. Call it courage. 
Macmillan. 1.75 

1942 Edmonds, Walter D. The matchlock 
gun. Dodd. 2.00 


International Affairs in Children’s Books. The 
Division of Intercourse and Education of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
operates a scheme whereby collections of books, 
known as International Mind Alcoves, are sent to 
public libraries in small communities. These books 
deal with daily life, customs and history of the 
various foreign peoples. Work with children is 
carried on under the same conditions, and in 1941 
the following books were selected for distribution : 


Ns) 
Longman. 2.00 
Lucky Pierre. 


Atwater, Claire N. Manoel. 
Beim, Lorraine & Jerrold. 

Harcourt. 1.50 
— — The burro that had aname. Harcourt. 1.25 
Bromhall, Winifred. Johanna arrives. Knopf. 1.25 
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Brown, Rose. Two children of Brazil. Lippin- 


cott. 2.00 
Burglon, Nora, The cuckoo calls. [Finland]. 
Winston. 2.00 
Cannon, Marian. Children of the fiery moun- 
tain. Dutton. 2.00 
San Bao, and his adventures in Peking. 
Dutton. 1.50 
Evatt, Harriet. ‘The red canoe. Bobbs. 1.50 


Flack, Marjorie. Pedro. Macmillan. 
Hutchinson, Ruth H. The blue butterfly goes to 

South America. Whitman. 2.00 
Joor, Ruth H. Bermuda vacation, McKay. 0.50 


Wood, Esther. Pepper Moon. 
Yates, Elizabeth. Quest in the Northland : an 


Malkus, Alida S. The silver llama. Winston. 2.00 
Shinn, Alida V. Children of Hawaii. McKay. 0.50 
Smith, M. Josephine. 


Three secrets. Mac- 
millan. 2.00 


Stone, William S. Teri Tero from Bora Bora. 


Knopf. 1.75 


Van Vrooman, Maria. Jano and Jeni: a story 


of Switzerland. Whitman. 1.00 


Washburne, H. C. Rhamon, a boy of Kash- 


mir. Whitman. 2.00 
Longmans. 2.00 


Iceland adventure. Knopf. 1.75 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Kimberley. Public Library. From the Annual report : 
(Pop. 17,500). Membership: 1,255, increase of 194. 
Circulation: 82,831, increase of 23,287. 

A special effort has been made to meet the constant 
and growing demand for technical and reference 
books, and a number of volumes have been added to 
the Library’s stock... . Of the total amount of £491 
spent on books during the year £232 were spent on 
non-fiction. .. . During the year 66 volumes were 
lent to other libraries ; 36 of these were required by 
the Military for Officers’ Lecture Courses. The 
Library borrowed 16 volumes through the Central 
Library. ... The Library received a bequest of £250 
from the estate of the late Sir David Harris. 

The Library suffered a severe loss during the past 
year by the retirement of the Librarian, Mr. John 
Ross. He first took over duty in April 1909. Mr. 
Ross is held in high esteem, not only by the people 
of Kimberley, but by a wide circle of friends and ad- 
mirers throughout the library world of South Africa. 
His vast bibliographical knowledge and wide exper- 
rience has been of inestimable value to our institution. 
His courtesy and readiness to spare no effort to assist 
the student or earnest inquirer for information earned 


for this Library a high regard both at home and 
abroad. 


Vrye Boekery Ingestel op Lindley. Lindley het van- 
dag ’n mylpaal behaal, toe hy ’n begin gemaak het met 
’n rondgaande vrye biblioteek. Mnr. S. H. Pellissier, 
Direkteur van Onderwys ... het ’n besonder goed 
verteenwoordigende vergadering in die stadsaal oor 
hierdie saak toegespreek. Eerw. J. du Plessis het die 
Direkteur verwelkom. 

Mnr. Pellissier het gesé dat hy aan die Lenteskool- 
studente ’n taak wil opdra, naamlik om behulpsaam 
te wees met die daarstelling van ’n rondgaande vrye 
biblioteek. Omdat Lindley die grootste lenteskool 
gehad het, het hy Lindley uitgesoek om _ hierdie 
grootse taak aan te pak.... Hy beweer dat die platte- 
land ryp is vir so ’n onderneming. 

Die Direkteur kon aan sy gehoor meedeel dat 
daar op die oomblik baie meer in ons skole gelees 
word. Verlede jaar b.v. het die skole £3,500 aan boeke 
bestee en het die Departement £5,000 bygedra, dus 
is £8,500 aan skoolboekerye bestee. ,,Die 0€ van die 
hele Suid-Afrika is op Lindley gevestig met hierdie 
onderneming, want as Lindley daarvan ’n sukses 
maak, sal die hele land u voetspore volg’’, het mnr. 
Pellissier verseker. . . . 
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Mnr. Pellissier het verder verduidelik hoe die plan 
sal werk en ook meegedeel dat hy reeds oor £60 beskik 
en baie waarskynlik nog £20 vir dié doel sal kry. Hy 
glo nie aan die uitgediende gebruik om vir leesboeke 
te laat betaal nie ; dit moet vry wees. 

Mnr. A. E. Viljoen, skoolinspekteur, het gesé dat 
selfs die plaasskole al oor goeie biblioteke beskik. 
Sowel kinders as ouers lees die boeke gretig. Hy gaan 
sy bes doen om brandpunte op die platteland te kry 
en verwag baie van die plaasskole. 

Mnr. P. J. Becker, skoolhoof, het gesé dat die pub- 
liek wel deeglik lees. In een kwartaal is al 1,100 van 
die dorpskool se boeke gelees, £30 is deur die ver- 
gadering beloof, met beloftes vir meer bydrae. Enkele 
vriende het onderneem om nog meer in te samel. 

’n Sterk en verteenwoordigende komitee is benoem 
om die sirkulasie van boeke in die distrik te beheer. 
(Die Burger, 17. Apr. 1943). 


itbank. Public Library. From the Annual report:— 
(Pop. 3,600). Membership: 725, increase 244; exclud- 
ing members of the Forces and members residing 
ing outside the municipal boundaries : 567, i.e. 15 per 
cent of population. Book stock: 8,078, increase 828. 
Circulation: 37,506, increase 11,822. The circulation 
of Afrikaans books has increased by over 300 per 
cent and this is mainly attributable to the demands 
made by Afrikaans-speaking children. English lite- 
rature for children has increased by well over 100 
per cent. Issues of non-fiction represent about 27 
per cent of the whole, as compared with 20 per cent 
last year. Expenditure: £515 7s.11d. (approx. 32 per 
cent on books and 68 per cent on administration). 

Later note from Witbank news, 25. June 1943: 
As from July 1st, Witbank will offer Free Library 
facilities to all who may be rate-payers, residents or 
employed within its Municipal boundaries ; no deposit 
or subscription will be asked. Thus Witbank joins 
the pioneers in the establishment of Free Rural 
Libraries in South Africa and the Municipal Council 
is to be commended for its early perception of what 
should become a universal movement in the develop- 
ment of the spiritual and cultural welfare of South 
Africans. 

Mr. Charles Christie, past President of the S.A. 
Library Association, recently said at a congress of 
Librarians, ‘““Our mission is to lift from the people 
the curse of ignorance, the last and most formidable 
enemy of mankind.’’ His words have a deep signifi- 
cance in a world divided by war and if, by removing 
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the barrier of finance in Witbank, a step towards the 
furtherance of that mission has been taken—a step 
towards a unity of purpose in peace—then those con- 
cerned have achieved something of which they can 
be justly proud. 

Wynberg. Public Library. From the Annual report: 
(Pop. 53,013). Membership: 1,330, increase of 273. 
Book-stock: 15,659, increase of 880. Circulation: 
89,916 increase of 16,182. Non-fiction: 15.2 per cent 
(1940 14.8 per cent, 1941 15 percent). Reserved books: 
2,685, increase of 670. Extra books at 3d. per volume: 
15,546, increase of 3,758. 

Displays were arranged throughout the year under 
the following headings : Far East ; Romances; Front- 
line family ; Colour in your life; Arts and crafts ; 
Adventure ; On the move in Great Britain ; Russian 
news-reel ; Enchanted isles ; Hungarian Rhapsody ; 
Japan whither bound ?; Romances in exile ; Sport 
and big-game hunting (arranged by students of the 
University of Cape Town) ; India (arranged by stu- 
dents of the University of Cape Town). 

Exhibitions. Private persons lent exhibitions of 
Abyssinian war trophies, Abyssinian paintings on 
hyena skin, and prints of reproductions of the works 
of famous artists. The Bureau of Information sup- 
plied 228 excellent press photographs of the South 
African war effort, exchanged monthly. 

Publicity. The co-operation of Peninsula Cinemas 
(Pty.) Ltd. has been secured on a reciprocal adver- 
tisement basis, whenever suitable films are available. 
Book displays have been arranged to coincide with 
the filming of Sundown by Barrie Lyndon, Flotsam 
by Erich M. Remarque, and The Fungle book by Rud- 
vard Kipling. 

A “Ditto” duplicating machine has been purchased, 
and is now used for producing monthly book lists, 
reservation cards, subscription notices, etc., and proves 
speedier and less costly than printing. 


New Zealand War Library Service. The New Zea- 
land Library Association has endorsed an appeal 
from the Minister of Education for all libraries to 
present to the War Library Service any books that 
are no longer in active use. (New Zealand libraries 
5 : 189-90, Apr. 1942). 

Shipments from America. The New Zealand Library 

Association has approached the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and it is hoped that it will be possible to obtain 
some relaxation of the one-parcel-per-week limit in 
the case of parcels addressed to libraries. (New Zea- 
land libraries 6 : 34, Sep. 1942). 
The following circular 
has been received from T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 
Publishers, London :— 

Dear Sir, 

““LivE Books RESURRECTED.” 
Some time ago, Mr. Stanley Jast, late chief 
librarian to the Manchester Public Libraries, 
suggested to us that a selection of worth while 
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books, now long out of print, should be reprinted. 


We were impressed with the idea, and Mr. Jast 
was good enough to accept the Editorship of the 
series. 

The Library is entitled as above, and three of 
the volumes will be published in February, 1943, 
viz. :— 

Belford Regis, or Sketches of a country town, 

by Mary Russell Mitford. 

Pencillings by the way, by N. P. Willis. 

Memoirs of Robert-Houdin, ambassador, author 

and conjurer. 

The published price is 7s. 6d. net per volume. 

We have two other volumes in the series now 
in course of preparation, and they will be published 
early in the year. They are :— 

The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan in 

England, by James Morier. 

Men, women, and books, by Leigh Hunt. 

Might we ask you for your co-operation in mak- 
ing this series known to your readers ? 

Faithfully yours, 
T. WERNER LAURIE, LTb. 

P.S.—Mr. Stanley Jast would value any sug- 
gestion from you of titles which might advantage- 
ously be added to this series. 


Books Across the Sea. Mrs. Alicia Street, chairman 


of ‘““The American Outpost in Great Britain’’, con- 
tributes an article to the current issue of the Fordwick, 
the bulletin of the Brentford and Chiswick Public 
Libraries, on the need and the difficulty of getting 
the two-way traffic of books to deepen the under- 
standing between America and Britain. At a time 
of the greatest need of this traffic, instead of the 
annual exchange of thousands of volumes, and the 
publication abroad of dozens of books, few American 
books can now be printed in England and fewer 
imported, while the paper ration prevents the un- 
limited export of British books which fail to find a 
publisher in America. 

How many Americans, Mrs. Street writes, ought 
to see such books as those which, unpublished in 
America, are being presented by British publishers 
to the Library of Congress for the cause of inter- 
national friendship! There isno war work—nor peace- 
work—more vital than that which is being done by 
publishers, booksellers, and librarians to make avail- 
able to the increasing numbers of English-speaking 
people the knowledge which will enable them to 
understand and like each other. (The Times literary 
supplement 41 (2122) 481, 3. Oct. 1942). 


South African Libraries. Conference Number. 


Owing to an unexpected increase in membership, 
stocks of v. 10, no. 4, April 1943, the Conference 
Number, have already been completely exhausted. 
The Editor would be very grateful if any members 
who do not wish to keep their copies for permanent 
filing would return them to him. 





Just off the Press 


REPERTORIUM VAN SUID-AFRIKAANSE TYDSKRIFARTIKELS/INDEX TO SOUTH AFRICAN 
PERIODICALS. Second annua! cumulative volume, 1941. Johannesburg: South 
African Library Association. 1943. xii, 119 p. £2. 2s. 


A more extensive notice of this important publication will appear in our next issue. 
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